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- ECTURES TO WORKING MEN. — 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
The second course of Six Lectures on the FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF CHEMISTRY, by DR. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will be com- 
menced on MONDAY, March Ist, at eight o’clock. Tickets may 
be obtained by Working Men only, on Monday next, from Ten 
o'clock, upon payment of a registration fee of Sixpence each. 
Appiicant is requested to bring hisname, address, and occupation, 
written on a piece of paper, for which the ticket will be ex- 
changed. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


M\HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—On WEDNESDAY next, at 
Fight o'clock, Mr. G. E. STREET, F.S.A., will Lecture “ On the 
Right Use of Ancient Examples ” 

Arrangements have been made with the Committee for the 
Reception in their Museum of the Designs for the Memorial of 
the Exhibition of 1851. They are now on View. 

GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.R. A-y Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S. Ay Hon. Sec 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — T The 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION ‘oud SALE of the WORKS 

of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission is. Catalogue 6d. 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Exhibi- 
tion of PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, every Morning, from Ten till Five. 
Admission Is. Evenings, every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
dav, from Seven till Ten. Admission 6d. 
The Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass every five minutes, 








FREE EXHIBITION. 
piers FOR THE MEMORIAL OF 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—The Drawings and Models 
submitted in competition may now he seen at the. ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MUSEUM, (with permission of the Committee), South 
Kensington Museum, FREE, on MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS, from TEN to FOUR o’clock; and on MONDAY 
and TUESDAY EVENINGS from SEVEN to TEN. On the 
Students' days, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, and on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENINGS, the charge for admission to the Muscum is 
SIXPENCE. 

Subscriptions in aid of the oon ny invited 
JAMES BOO Honorary 
GEORGE GODWIN, Secretaries. 


[TER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — LAST 
NIGHTS.—PICCOLOMINI, SANNIER, and SPEZIA; 
— VIALETTI, ALDIGHIERI, LUCHESI, and BEL- 
LET’ 

TUESDAY, Feb. 23 (last night but 2), LA FIGLIA DEL 
— ee Last Act of LA FAVORITA, and L’HY- 
MENEE. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 25 (last night but one), LA ZINGARA, 
mom § the Italian version of Balfe’s Opera of «The Bohemian 

irl 

SATURDAY, Feb. 27 (last night), IL TROVATORE and 
L'HYMENEE. 

Prices:—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d.; boxes (to hold four persons). pit 
and one pair, £2 2s.; grand tier, £3 3s.; two pair, £1 5s.; three 
pair, 15s.; gallery boxes, 10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s. 6d. ; pit, 3s. 6d.; 
gallery, 2s. 

Each representation will commence at Eight o’clock. 

Applications to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. 

QJURTHER ARRANGEMENTS for ESTA- 
BLISHING ADDITIONAL MAILS TO AND FROM 
JERSEY and GUERNSEY.—On the evening of Saturday the 
20th inst., and on the evenings of every succeeding Thursday and 
Saturday, additional Mails will be made up in London for Jersey 
and Guernsey, for conveyance by the Packets which at present 
run to those Islands from Weymouth on the mornings of Monday 
and Friday. 

Additional Return Mails will be conveyed by the Packets at 
present leaving Jersey and Guernsey for Weymouth on the 
mornings of nureiey and Saturday. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, “Secretary. 
General Post Office, February 1858. 


BANe OF DEPOSIT, 3 Pall Mall East. 
Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 
ther notice the By hte oo payable on deposit accounts will be 
increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. Parties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





Oct. 10, 1857. 


Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recentlyadded to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is often a thought passing through the minds of literary 

and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 

Every description of Printing, E Sy graphy, and 

Bookbinding executed. 

RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON, 

EsraguisHep 25 Years, 














AVENDISH SOCIETY.—GMELIN’S 

HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, Vol. XI., is ready to be 

delivered to those Members who have paid the subscription for 
1857, 

A New Edition of PROFESSOR ROSE’S HANDBOOK OF 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, containing much new matter 
furnished bv the Author, and Translated and Edited by T. H. 
HENRY, F.R:S., is in course of preparation. 

THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
CAVENDISH SOCIETY will be held at the Rooms of the 
Chemical Society, in"Burlington House, on MONDAY, the Ist of 
March, at Threg o'clock in the afternoon. 

THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 

19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 


\ ORKS OF THE CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 
GMELIN’S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


Six vols., comprising the whole of the Inorganic Chemistry, £2 2s. 


GMELIN’S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


Vols. 7 and 8, the first two volumes of the Organic Part, £1 Is. 


GMELIN’S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


Vols. 9 and 10, continuation of the Organic Part, £1 1s. 


LEHMANN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHE- 
MISTRY. Vols. 2 and 3 (the Ist vol. out of print), together with 
Atlas and Plates, £1 Is. 


BISCHOFF’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL 
AND PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Vols. 1 and 2, £1 1s. 


LIFE OF CAVENDISH, LIFE OF DAL- 
TON, LAURENT’S CHEMICAL MELHOD, £1 1s. 


The above works may be obtained, at the prices affixed, of 
I. M. Harrison, Bookseller, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Just Published, 
CpRERALOS; an Attempt to Uutie the Geo- 


logical Knot. With 56 Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, 
luvs. 6d. This Work announces and illustrates a grand physical 
Law, which, though hitherto unrecognised, is proved to be of 
universal application in the organic world—the Law of Prochron- 
ism in Creation. On this principle the Author shows that the 
conclusions of geologists as to the great antiquity of the earth are 
not inevitable—that there is another solution of the facts, at 
least possible. 

“« The argument is startling. Butitis so ingeniously framed, 
and so enveloped in striking and beautiful illustrations, that it 
carries the reader along with it This very ingenious 
analogy.. We cannot deny the merit of ingenuity to Mr. 
Gosse’s analogy. nor of great elegance and skill to his manner of 
iNustrating it."—Literary Gazerre, Nov. 21, 1857. 

“Mr. Gosse’s argument appears to us both ingenious and 
important..... is argument, which is not in itself at all diffi- 
cult to apprehend, has been exhibited here with all the clearness 
that could possibly have been desired It is a striking, 
almostan appalling vision, that is unfolded to us by this bold 
theory.”—Sr. James’s Curonicie, Nov. 26, 1857. 

“His book is written in a very lively style; his illustrations are 
beautiful, and many of them unusual; his reasonings are ve 
ingenious; and his thoughts highly suggestive, and “frequently 
profound ; his information is multiform and minute; and he 
makes it bear upon the elucidation of his main argument with 
remarkable cffect.”—Bririsn Mzssencer, January, 1853. 

““We have no hesitation in pronouncing this book to be the 
most important and best written that has yet appeared on the 
very interesting question with which it deals. We believe the 
logic of the book to be unanswerable, its postulates truc, its laws 
fairly deduced.”—Nat. Hist. Review, Jan. 1858. 


Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 











Just published, 
CANE POOR.—CITY AND ENVIRONS OF 
CAWNPOOR, Showing the Position of the Forces under 
Sir COLIN CAMPBELL and General WINDHAM. In Sheet, 
ls. Gd.; in case, 3s, 
WYLD’S NEW MAP OF INDIA. In 
sheet, 8s.; in case, Ls. 
THE TOWN AND CANTONMENTS OF 
DELHI. In sheet, 2s. 6d.; in case, 4s. 6d. 


James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
next door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 





Just published, 


Caron PL Ae OF THE BOMBARD- 
MENT AND ATTACK OF CANTON, from the Sketches 
pod “Times” Special Correspondent. In sheet, 2s.; in case, 

WYLD’S MAP OF CHINA. In sheet, 8s.; 
in case, 12s.; on rollers, 16s. 

WAR IN CHINA. 
case, 4s. 6d. 

CANTON RIVER. 
case, 4s. 6d. 

THE BATTLE OF FATSHAN. 
1s.; in case, 2s. 


James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
next door to the Post Office; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., well worthy 
‘ the attention of the Collectors!—See WALTER and SON’S 
CATALOGUE OP AUTOGRAPHS, Part 36 just published. 


188, Fleet Street, E.C, London, 


In sheet, 2s. 6d.; in 
In sheet, 2s, 6d.; in 


In sheet, 








his Dav, Fourth Edition, revised. 3 
INGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

_Janten; John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


jay, price ls. 
USTICE FOR. “INDIA. A Letter to Lord 
PALMERSTON. By a PLAIN SPEAKER. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


“Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


RE spavnos avn sm OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF BYRON AND SHELLEY. ky E. J. TRELAWNY. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 








Just published, price 2s. 


MANvaAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL , PRO- 

NUNCIATION. By A. F. FOSTER, Author’ of “A 

General Treatise on Geography” and other Educational Works. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 





cloth, price 15s. 
ESTERN HIM: ALAYA AND TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW AND ( CHEAPER EDITION or HOW ITT's 
AUSTRALIA. 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 
0s. cloth, 
LAND: LAEOUR, AND GOLD; or, Two 
Years in VICTORIA: with Visits to SYDNEY and VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. Ky WILLIAM HOWITT. Second Edition, 
containing the most recent Information. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW TRAVELS IN SPANISH AMERICA. 
On Wednesday next will be published, with Coloured Map, 
5 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and 12 Wood Engravings, 
in 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 


ITLA ; A Narrative of Incidents and Per- 
sonal Adventures ona Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Salvador, in the Years 1853 to 1855; with Observations on the 
Modes of Life in those Countries. By G. F. VON TEMPSKY. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


KOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAR 
ORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON EGYPT, 
EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND. Fifth edition, with con- 
siderable additions, inciuding a general Index. Now "first illus- 
trated with 36 beautiful wood engravings and two maps. Post 
8vo,cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
ANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY ; 
or, A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF GEOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA. Seventh Edition, revised and augmented by T. 
RUPERT? JONES, F.G:S. Complete i in twovols. With coloured 
Geological Map of ‘England, plates, and upwards of | 200 beautiful 
woodcuts. Vol. II. with Index. Post Svo,cloth. 7s. 6d. 

*,” This eclition is almost rewritten, and tosome extent a new 
work. It comprises all the latest discoveries in Geology, and 
forms a popular epitome of the principles and leading facts of the 
science. 








Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, Part I., price Is., to be completed tes about Forty 
Parts. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
INDIA, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL. From the 
First Landing of the English, to the Suppression of the Sepoy 
Mutiny ; including an Outlne of the Early history of Hindostan. 
By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., Advocate. Illustrated by Fiye 
Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Blackie and Son, Warwick Square, Newgate Street, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 


HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 


In Three Vols. royal Syo, ene oy the order of publication, 
£7 12: 





Ia Four Vols, a 8vo Netty I eystematically according 
the Synopsis, £7 I7s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge have neverbeen illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Garn- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent | Garden. 





Now HA! in one very large volume, crown Bvo, price l5s., cloth. 
BOOK OF THE SCIENCE AND 
chatenen OF MEDICINE. By WILLIAM AITKEN, 

M.D. Illustrated with Map by Keith Johnston. 

“ Whoever has it on his library shelf may rest assured that he 
will find it an epitome of any medical subject on which he may 
require the newest, and at the same time the best medical infor- 
mation.”—Mepicat Times. 

‘The most complete and trustworthy manual in the English 
language.”—Grascow Mepicat Joonnac. 

“Very useful and complete, and characterised by its informa- 
tion being of the most recent and advanced kind.”—Lancer. 

London and Glasgow ; Richard Griffin and Co, 
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Aatural Pistory. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, [Now ready, 





THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 





POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR FIELD BOTANY, 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S, Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R. M.STARK, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L, LINDSAY, M.D, Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 





HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s, 6d. 





POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 





POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H.GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 





POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B, JUKES, F.R.S, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Loven, Rezye, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 





Interesting Novelty. 





Now ready, in One Vol,, 450 pages, 20 photo-stereographs, 
price 21s, 


TENERIFFE, 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
oR, 


Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.RSS.L, & E., F.RAS. 
HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


List of Photo-Stereographs. 


1. Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,198 
feet high, showing the interior of the Terminal Crater of 
the Mountain.—2. Volcanic “ Blowing-cone” in Orotava, on 
the Northern Coast of Teneriffe.—3. Peak of Teneriffe from 
Orotava, on the Northern Coast.—4. Tent Scene on Mount 
Guajara, 8903 feet high.—5. Sheepshanks Telescope first 
Erected on Mount Guajara, the Peak of Teneriffe in the 
distance.—6. Cliff and Floor of the Great Crater—8 Miles in 
Diameter, and 7000 feet above the Sea—under Mount 
Guajara.—7. Second Mate of Yacht observing Radiation 
Thermometers on Mount Guajara.—s. Trachyte Blocks on 
Guajara.—9. Masses of Lava Slag at Alta Vista—10. Speci- 
men of the Malpays of Black Lava, near Alta Vista—11. 
Close View of Alta Vista Observing’ Station, from the 
East—Altitude 10,702 feet. —12. Alta Vista Observatory, 
from the Northern Lava Ridge.—13. Entrance to the Ice- 
Cavern, in the Malpays of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the 
Height of 11,040 feet—14. Euphorbia Canariensis on the 
Sea-Coast of Orotava.—15. Young Dragon Trees and Date 
Palm in a Cactus Garden near Orotava.—16. Young Dragon 
Trees (Dracena Draco) near Orotava.—17. Dragon Tree 
Walk at a Palazzo near Orotava.—18. Cochineal Gatherers 
at Orotava.—19,. The “Great Dragon Tree ” at the Villa de 
Orotava,—20. Trunk of the Great Dragon Tree, 

“The greatest novelty among the publications of the last 
fortnight is certainly Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s volume on Tene- 
riffe, since it is the first instance of stereoscopic views being 
applied to the illustration of a book.’—PuBLIsHERS’ C1R- 
CULAR, 

“The illustrations are as beautiful as they are accurate. 
It is a bold and novel attempt which perfects materially a 
work of this nature.”—PrEss, 

“The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original in 
substance, and pleasing in manner, that even the ordinary 
reader will find in it nothing monotonous’or occult, Alto- 
gether it is a rare and fascinating book.”—Lraprr. 

dhe Book, price 218,, and the Stereoscope, price 3s. Gd., may be pur- 
chased of any Bookseller, either separately or together; or will be 
transmitted, either separately or together, by the Publisher, on receipt 


of a Post-office Order, payable at Charing Cross, to any part of the 
Kingdom free of postage. 





Lovett Retve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





OPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
Tanien: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘URTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britaia and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 

Re-issued clso in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 





On WEDNESDAY, the 8rd of — will be published, No. I. 
of the 


CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


Tuts Paper, which will be published Weekly, on Wednesday, 
wil! contain discussions of the more important topics of Continen- 
tal Politics, Statistics of the Financial Position and Economical 
Policy of Foreign Nations, an ample Summary of News from all 
the chief States of Europe, Accounts of the Proceedings in the 
Chambers of Constitutional Countries, Notices of the Current 
Literature of the Continent, and especially of France, Germany, 
and Italy ; Letters from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere, 
aud a great variety of Miscellaneous Information illustrating the 
Condition and the Prospecis of Continental Nations. 

Communications and Advertisements to be addressed to the 
Office of the 

“CONTINENTAL REVIEW,” 


No. 13, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 











NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF AMY HERBERT, 


On Saturday next will be published, in crown 8vo, price 


2s. 6d. cloth, 
ERTRUDE, complete in, One Volume, 


Being the second work of a new and cheaper uniform 
Edition of the stories of the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” to be 
published monthly, and to comprise the following works :— 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
(On March 31. KATHARINE ASHTON, 
The EXPER = of LIFE. IVORS 
CLEVE HALL. AMY HERBERT, 2s. 64, 
LANETON PARSONAGE. {ki 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





eady, 





Just published, price 5s. 
OD'S HEROES, AND THE WORLD'S 


HEROES; being a Third Series of Historical Sketches, 
By the Rev. J. H. GURNEY, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 
“This Third Series of Historical Sketches contains a much 
greater number of personages than the author’s former volumes, 
and has an unity of purpose, as implied by the title. Men like 
Alexander, Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon, are brought to a 
Christian test; Christian heroes, like Latimer, Xavier, and 
several missionaries, and some of the advocates of the Slavery 
abolition, figure as God’s Heroes ; while there is an intermediate 
category ‘of soldiers engaged ina high cause—as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Washington, and Weillington.”—Srecrator. 
Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEAKE. | 
In 8 vols. 8vo, (with Portrait,) price £2 16s. 


YHE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE, printed from the Text of the corrected copies left 

by STEVENS and MALONE, and since carefully Examined and 
Revised. With a Selection of EXPLANATORY and HISsTO- 
RICAL NOTES, from the most eminent Commentators; a History 
of the Stage, and a Life of Shakspeare. By ALEXANDER 
CHALMERS, F.S.A. 

Also,an Edition of the PLAYS, in one Volume, price lvs. 6d. 

Longman and Co.; Rivingtons ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Hamiiton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; T. Hatchard; Richard- 
sons; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodgson; J, 
Hearne; J. Bain; J. Capes; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
I. Booth; Willis and Sotheran: T. Bumpus; M. Coombes; E, 
Rainford; Bickers and Bush; W. White: J. Cornish ; Griffin and 
Co.; and Waller and Son: also, Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cam- 
bridge; Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; Black, and Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh, 





THE SECOND THOUSAND.—THE BOOK FOR A PRESENT, 
Morocco elegant, 7s., in extra cloth, 3s. 6d., 


ROVERBIAL AND MORAL 
THOUGHTS; in a Series of Essays. By CHARLES 
HENRY HANGER, 

“The lovers of Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy will be 
delighted with Mr. Hanger’s work. The subjects are well chosen, 
and treated in a masterly and truly poetic style.’—Ciry Press, 
Sept. 19. 

“A Series of Moral Proverbs, after the Style of Tupper. They 
are scarcely Prose or Verse ; but are equally acceptable for the 
useful lessons they convey.’”’—Ectecric, October Ist. 

London : J. Cornish, 297, Holborn, and all Booksellers. 


4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
-R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introdue- 





tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuanrtes Lyons. 


100 coloured plates. 
“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 


justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 


coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QUARTERLY Review. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts) Parr 7, 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 

Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at 

the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, containing a 

characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 

known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 

Isles. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Second Edition. Price 12s. 


TEXRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the G ot 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; obse' rving 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPEcTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; 80 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of thematter 
to which they relate."—ArHENzUM, 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


(Fae 
No. XXVIII., JANUARY, 1858. Price 5s. 

CantExtTs.—Notes on Reformatories for Ireland, and for Dublin 
in particular, with some Ooservations on the Necessity for Indus- 
trial Schools.—Article l. Decline of Portuguese Poetry, Second 
Taper—2. A Friend of St. Francis de Sales—3%, American Preven- 
tive and Reformotory Institutions—4. Irish Poets-—5. Living- 
stone’s Travels and Researches—6. The Queens of Prussia— 
7. National Education—38. Quarterly Record of the Progress of 
Reformatory Schools and of Prison Discipline. 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. Simpkin, Marshall. and 
Co., London, To be hag of al) Booksellers in the Vaited Kingdom 
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On the 1st of March will be published, Part I. (to be completed in Fifty Parts) containing Six Coloured Plates, price 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


OR, 


A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-WEEDS; 


CONTAINING 


GOLOURED FIGURES, GENERIC AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERS, SYNONYMES, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MORE 
CHARACTERISTIC MARINE ALG OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, TASMANIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.ILA., F.L.S. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 





In the year 1853 the author undertook a botanical voyage to the Australian Colonies with the sanction, and under the auspices, of the University of 
Dublin, and of the Royal Dublin Society, both which corporate bodies contributed to his outfit, and, in great measure, supplied the funds on which he 
travelled. He visited in succession the Colonies of Western Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and New South Wales ; and in the eighteen months which he 
spent on the Australian shores, collected, prepared, and dried upwards of 20,000 specimens of 600 species of Algz ; besides incidentally making collections 
of marine zoology to a considerable extent, and drying land plants wherever he had the opportunity, Full sets of his collections have been placed in the 
University Museum and Herbarium ; a set of the botanical collections, nearly as full, has been sent to the Hookerian Herbarium at Kew, and the dupli- 
cate Algze that remained over have been sold towards payment of the expenses of the journey. 

The duplicates having thus been widely scattered, it has appeared to the author that a work illustrating these dispersed collections would be acceptable 
to those who possess them, and might be made subservient to a wider purpose—that of promoting the study of marine botany in our Australian dependencies. 
In England, the publication of serial works, accompanied by plates or woodcuts, and confined to separate branches either of zoology or of botany, has been 
found greatly to promote the study of natural history in general. The student who commences with one branch, when he has in degree mastered it, is led 
on to another; and thus one who begins by picking up a few shells or sea-weeds on occasional visits to the shore, often ends in becoming an expert 
naturalist, The author is gratified by knowing that his PuycoLocia Briranyica has obtained a considerable circulation among amateur collectors of 
marine plants, and he trusts has been useful in leading many persons to observe and study some of the most beautiful and delicate of nature’s vegetable 
productions. In now commencing a PHycoLoci1a AUSTRALICA, though he cannot look for so large an audience, at least at the outset, yet he hopes his work 
may win some favour from the colonial public, for whose use it is more especially designed. Great cities are springing up in the Australian colonies, aud 
watering places, to which the citizen takes his family to enjoy the sea-breeze during the summer time, are coming into being. English tastes and habits are 
reproduced at the antipodes ; and among these a love of natural history may be prominently reckoned. , Our fellow countrymen, wherever they go, bring 
or send home specimens of natural objects, and there is, perhaps, no country where collections of botanical and zoological specimens are more widely dis- 
persed than in England among the population. Already in Australia there are many intelligent collectors of Alge, and all that seems wanting to induce 
many more to pursue this pleasing branch of botany is some book, in which they will find an intelligible account of these plants, and of their classification. 

The present work, it is hoped, will serve the purpose both of the expert botanist and of the amateur. The former will find a technical description of 
each plant ; and the latter will have presented to his or her eye a coloured drawing, accompanied, when necessary, with such magnified dissections as will 
enabie any one possessed of a microscope to refer with certainty the figure before hita to the plant which it represents. 

Unfortunately—as some may think—-for the amateur, the classification of Algz is based on characters which it often requires a microscopic examination 
toascertain. This presents a difficulty at the outset, which is only gradually overcome as the student’s knowledge of types of form becomes extended. 
After all, however, the generic types are not very numerous, and, when once known, are easily remembered and discriniinated. 

The number of species of Alge dispersed along the Australian coasts may, perhaps, be estimated at nearly 1000. The number actually known is 
about 800. To figure each of these, on a separate plate, would too greatly enhance the price of the work, and place it beyond the reach of an ordinary 
purchaser. It is therefore proposed to limit the number of plates to 300, and to select, from the ample materials supplied by the Dublin University 
Herbarium, such forms as are most characteristic of the Australian marine Flora ; care being taken to figure at least one species of every genus. Figures 
of many Australian Alge have already been given in the author’s ‘NEREIS AUSTRALIS,’ and in the ‘Frora Nov® ZELANDI£Z’ and ‘Fiona 
TasmaNnica’ of his friend Dr. Hooker. As a general rule, species figured in these works will not be repeated ; but exceptions will be made in favour of 
some characteristic types of form which cannot be omitted without injury to the scope of the present work. 

Before closing this Advertisement the author takes the opportunity of soliciting from collectors of Alge resident in Australia, specimens in aid of the 
work. It is, he trusts, the interest of every Australian Algologist, that a work undertaken to illustrate the Alge of Australia should be made as perfect 
as possible ; and to make it perfect will require 2well dried specimens of as many species as can be procured. For even though all be not figured in our 
volumes, those that are omitted will be briefly described and compared with figures of species they most resemble in a general synopsis intended to be 
prefixed to the last volume. Collections of specimens will therefore be thankfully received and gratefully acknowledged. Nor will the advantage herein 
be all on the side of the author. For if collectors who send him specimens will carefully number them, and keep a duplicate set numbered to correspond 
with that forwarded, he will undertake to send in return names, according to the list of numbers. . In this way the student may easily have his whole 
collection correctly named, provided he make no mistake in putting two different plants under one number. 

Collections of specimens intended for the author may be sent to Cuartes Moore, Ese., Botanic Gardens, Sydney ; to Dr. FeRDINAND MUELLER, 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne ; or to Gkorcr Cuirron, Esq., Fremantle, Western Australia, Or, if sent to England, they may be addressed to Sir W, J, 
Hooksr, Royal Gardens, Kew; 3 or to the publisher— 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





DIARY of a TOUR THROUGH OUDE. 
With Letters on the Annexation of that Kingdom, By 
the Hon. East India Company’s Resident, MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
With the Sanction of the Hon. East India Company, 
In Two vols., post 8vo, with a Map. [Immec'iately, 


11, 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A RE- 
FORM OF PARLIAMENT, An Essay, By EARL 
GREY, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


mt. 

HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By 
Dr. DORAN, Author of “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Iv. 

A TIMELY RETREAT; or, A YEAR 
IN BENGAL. By TWO SISTERS. Second Edition, 
2 Vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


Vv. 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 


NEWBY, Author of “Mabel,” and “Sunshine and 
Shadow.” 3 vols. 


vi. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, 8vo, with Portraits, 
10s. 6d, 


VII. ‘ 


THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTER. 


POOL. 3 vols. post Svo, (Immediately. 


VIIt. 
FAIRY FABLES. ‘By Curuserr Bene. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions by Aurrep Crow@QuiLL. 4s. 6d, 


at, 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surry 
BROOKS, Author of “Aspen Court.” With Illustra- 
tions by TennrEex. No, III. (to be completed in Twelve 


Monthly Numbers), price 1s, 
[With the Magazines, 


Zs 

HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Beginning of their Empire to the Present 
Time, chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By E. S. 
CREASY, Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World,” &. |New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, lis. 





London: Ricuard Bentiex, New Burlington- 
Street, 


13, GrEat MaritBorovuGcH StRExt. 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBUEN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by HIMSELF. Enetrse Coryricut TRANSLATION. 
Second Edition, with Numerous Additional Anecdotes and 
Notes hitherto unpublished. 1 vol. with Portrait, 14s. 

“This biography is a model of excellence. - We have here 
Béranger from top to toe, sketched by him-elf. He writes a 
history of himself, his struggles with fortune, his private adyen- 
tures, the development of his mind, the origin of his works, the 
manner of their success, the friendships they brought him, and 
the persecutions. The story is most intercsting.’—LxrapEen. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By T. WITLAM ATKINSON. Royal 8vo, with 50 
Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, 
from Drawings by the Author, and a Map. _ 2s. 

“To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnog » the sports- 
man, and to those who read only for amusement, this will be an 
acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only an adventurous 
traveller, buta correct and amusing writer.”—Literary Gazerre. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE for 1858, under the especial Patronage of Hrr 
Magsesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind 
for two reasons: first, itis on a better plan; and, secondly, it is 
better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, 
the most useful, and exactest vf modern works on the subject.”— 
Spectator. 


b 
MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 
RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP SMITH. By MARTIN 
F. TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Tupper’s new work will do good service to his literary 
reputation. It combines with lucidity and acuteness of judgment, 
freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment.”—Posr. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1 vol. ls. 64. 
“A book of sound counsel—well written, true hearted, and 
altogether practical.”—Examiner, 
“This excellent book is characterized by good sense, good taste, 
and feeling, and is writven in an earnest, philanthropic, as welias 
practical spirit.’”—Posr. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th Lancers. 
2 vols., with Portrait of Geurge IV. 21s. bound. (Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Adéle’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh: it 
is a charming novelty, full of delicate character painting. ‘The 
workmanship is good throughout, and the interest kindled in 
the first chapter burns brightly to the close.”"—ArTnEeN UM. 

“** Adele’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. The 
whole work is admirable and full of talent.”—Lirerary Gazerrs. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey. 


Author of “‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 

*** Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There isan 
originality and power about the whole novel that rank it with 
Mrs. Grey’s best stories.”—Joun Bute. 

“*This is a very clever novel. ‘The plot is both singular and 
original. Very few modern novels possess so many Claims to 
popular favour as abound in ‘ Cousin Harry,’ the success of which 
is indisputable.”—Mrssencen. 


THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 


“This isa good novel. There are freshness and talent in the 

book. The plot is powerfully imagined."—Lirenany Gazerre. 

“ A very capital novel, There is a thorough knowledge of s0- 

ciety, with considerable cleverness in depicting it.’—Srecrator. 
‘*A story, full of deep interest, at once pathetic and powerful.” 

—Orserver. 

“A work of unquestionable ability."—Critic. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“ An exquisitely beautiful story—that no woman will read 


without feeling her heart warm to the author.” — Natronan 
Macazine. 
. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE, Author of “High and Low,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. 





Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


scorTT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


ee 


NEW BOOKS AND new EDITIONS, 





ANDROMEDA, and OTHER POEMS, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. Feap, 
8vo. Next week, 


OULITA, THE SERF. A Tragedy, 


By the Author of Friends in Council, Feap. 8v0,- we 
week, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZALETH, 
By JOHN ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. The Third and 
Fourth Volumes, In a few days. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
of GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor 
K, O, Miller. The first half of the Translation by the Rignt 
Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M. P. 
The remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the 
Work according to the Author’s plan, by J. W. DONALD. 
SON, D.D. Two vols. 8vo. In the press, 


GOD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices 
relating to Churchyards, By Mrs, STONE, Author of The 
History of the Art of Needlework, Post 8vo. In the press, 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
1857. Inaugural Addresses and Select Papers, 8vo. Inu 
Sew days. 


MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM. 
POSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A,, Author 
of Manual of Latin Prose Composition, 


WHAT YOU WILL. An Irregular 


Romance. Post 8vo, 5s, 


GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. 
Second Edition. 953. 


THE INTERPRETER. By G. J. 
WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of Digby Grand. 10s. 6d, 


DAUNTLESS. By the Author of Hands 


not Hearts, Two vols. 8s. 


UNCLE RALPH. By the Author of 
Dorothy, 4s. 6d. 


HASSAN: an Egyptian Tale. By the 


Hon. C. A. MURRAY, C.B., Author of The Prairie Bird, 
‘Two vols, 21s, 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author 
of The Heir of Redclyffe, Cheap Edition. 6s, 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
Part I. THE BETROTHAL. Part IJ. THE ESPOUSALS. 
= — PATMORE, Cheaper Edition. One 
vol. 7s. 6d, 


ALADDIN; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 
A Dramatic Poem. By ORHLENSCHLAEGER, | ‘traus- 
lated by THEODORE MAR’ TIN, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA. By 
WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS, 1857. 


THE gy yaoi OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL 
LA y Firzsamus SterHEn, LL. 

MODERN AGRICULTURE IN BRITALN, By ANDREW 
Stxvart, M.A., M.P. 

TELEGRAPHIC “COMMUN eed WITH INDIA. 
By Francis Gisporne, M.A 

PORSON. By H.R. Lvaxp, M.A. 

GEOLOGY, By Wintiam Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S. 

THE QUESTIONS RAISED BY "THE MUTINY. By 
Cuartes Buxton, M.A., M.P. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF 
ITALY. From MOMMSEN’S ‘Roman History.’ Trans- 


lated by G. ROBERTSON. With Preface by Dr, SCHMITZ, 
8vo, 2s, 


SKETCHES OF INDIA, ANCIENT 
and MODERN, in connexion with the Rise and Policy of 
pom Company. By C. E, KENNAWAY, Vicar of Camp- 
en, 2s. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. The Substance of Two 
Papers read before the Philological Society. By R. CHE- 
NEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 2s. 





London; Jouw W. Parker AnD Son, 
West Strand, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1858. 
REVIEWS. 





Impressions of Western Africa, with Remarks 
on the Diseases of the Climate, dc. By 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, Esq. Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra 
and the islands of Fernando Po. Longman 
and Co. 

‘Tne only effectual means of reforming the 
‘vicious is to engage them in a course of active 
virtue; and the only effectual mode of 
abolishing the African slave-trade will be to 
employ the Africans in legitimate commerce. 
‘The negroes of the Slave Coast are keen 
‘traders. The commercial spirit is strong 
upon them; and if they cannot trade in 
goods, they will trade in each other. Though 
‘the British cruisers may, at an expense of 
many millions a year, reduce the traffic to 
‘very small dimensions, still their work is but 
‘temporary and imperfect as long as repression 
is the only remedy employed. Notwithstand- 
ing all their vigilance, human cargoes are 
sometimes shipped, and get clear off to Cuba 
and the Spanish main ; and if the cruisers 
were called elsewhere for six months, the 
nefarious traffic would spring up and flourish 
‘with all its pristine horrors. The native 
kings would kidnap and make war upon each 
other for the sake of taking prisoners to sell 
into slavery ; the barracoons would be once 
more filled ; the merchants would flock like 
sharks to seize their human prey ; leviathan 
slave-ships would fill with marvellous 
rapidity, and all the horrors of the middle 
passage would be repeated as of old. In 
short, the power and willingness of England 
to protect the negroes constitute their sole 
security, and even now that protection some- 
times fails. 

To utterly abolish the slave trade, and dry 
it up at the fountain-head, Western Africa 
must be opened to legitimate commerce ; and 
this it is which invests every attempt to brave 
the dangers of African discovery, and to 
obtain a permanent footing among the African 
population, with so deep an interest. Dr. 
Barth, Dr. Vogel, Dr. Livingstone, are all 
felt to be the pioneers of a peaceful attack 
upon the enemies of civilization and 
humanity. Every man who penetrates into the 
country where slaves are bred, and succeeds 
in mapping out a few more miles of the rivers, 
those highways of civilization, and shows 
that a European may escape the dangers of 
malaria and African fever and the cruelty 
and distrust of the natives, is striking a blow 
at that practical lie, that crowning and un- 
natural wrong, which pretends to give to man 
a property in his fellow-man. Our endeavours 
to form settlements on the coast of Africa are 
not merely the greedy and ambitious grasp- 
ings of a nation of shopkeepers after larger 
gains and rich territory ; they are the efforts 
of a civilized nation, which has made sacrifices 
in the cause of African freedom, to abolish a 
nefarious injustice, to expunge a blot from 
the history of the human race. 

That the superstition of the Africans is 
ne cause of their moral degradation, and 
that to convert them to Christianity would 
be the most effectual means of civilizing 
them, there can be little doubt. A mere 
code of moral laws, not applied and enforced 
by religious sanctions, could have no general 
or effectual influence upon the morals of a 
nation, particularly of an uncivilized nation. 
But Christianity is not a mere code of moral 





laws. It appeals, not to the understanding 
only, but to the feelings and the imagination. 
We. know of no system of religion or phi- 
losophy which inculcates the laws of nature 
in the concrete as Christianity does; and 
therefore we believe that Christianity is a 
powerful engine of civilization. Experience 
corroborates this opinion formed from the 
nature of the case. The civilizations of the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman mythologies, of 
Buddhism, of Mahometanism, have certainly 
stopped far short of the civilization of 
Christianity. The philosophy of Voltaire 
and Diderot is obviously anti-social, as far 
as it differs from the philosophy of Christi- 
anity; and it is moreover altogether too 
abstract and general an affair ever to 
influence, for good or for evil, any but 
educated and civilized people. Christianity, 
on the contrary, is like a steam engine, 
which can at once weld a mass of coarse 
iron into an anchor, or form a piece of 
steel wire into a needle. During its eighteen 
hundred years of existence it has done some 
very coarse work very effectually; but it 
has also shown itself capable of doing the 
very finest. It transformed the Norman 
pirates into a nation of gentlemen ; it has 
satisfied tbe intellects and refined the moral 
sense of a Fénélon and a Butler. 

But we should be making a great mistake, 
indeed, if we were to suppose that super- 
stitious savages can be changed into Christians 
by preaching only. People’s faith in their old 
superstition must be much weakened, at least, 
before they will adopt another faith. So it 
was in the Roman Empire, as Gibbon points 
out. The way was prepared for Christianity 
by a universal scepticism. And until we can 
accustom the natives of Africa to the sight 
of persons living in contempt of the Fetish 
without suffering harm, we shall never shake 
his belief in his grotesque and abominable 
idols. This can only be done by intercourse 
with Europeans: and nothing but trade will 
induce Europeans to visit those countries. 
Our attempts at conversion must be indirect. 
Neither persecution, like that advocated b 
some for India, nor a sowing of bibles broad- 
cast, will avail. The trader must be our 
chief missionary for many a year to come. 
And then, if we can come to any agreement 
at home as to what Christianity is, we may 
hope to see it accepted, more or less per- 
fectly, by the Africans. 

When we say that the trader is, for 
the present, our best missionary, it is not 
that we undervalue Christianity, but that we 
believe nothing but long intercourse with 
Europeans will wean the Africans from their 
present superstitions. On every ground, 
therefore, whether religious or not, we hold 
that it ought to be our first object to pro- 
mote intercourse, trade, and commerce with 
the native Africans. It is upon this that we 
must rely, in the first instance, to abolish the 
slave trade, and to promote the civilization of 
the natives. 

The country teems even now with produc- 
tions of great value to us, and is capable of 
producing almost all the costly articles which 
enter into our daily consumption. The fruit 
of the palm absolutely strews the ground, and 
requires only the application of machinery to 
be changed into valuable oil. Ivory and gold 
dust are at present articles of traffic. But 
there is no reason why the country should 
not supply Manchester and Leeds with cotton 
and indigo, and all Europe with tobacco and 


sugar and rice. Indeed, there seems no limit 
) 





to the natural productiveness of the country, 
if its inhabitants were so far civilized as 
to be able to develop its capabilities. And 
while the Africans might supply us with the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, they would. 
take off our hands our cotton prints, our 
Birmingham and Sheffield guns and knives 
and scissors, and our Staffordshire pottery. 
The benefit would be reciprocal. 

To this happy interchange of benefits there 
are two great obstacles—the insalubrity of the 
climate, and the hatred borne by the natives 
of the interior to Europeans. The latter is 
not of much importance ; for if Europeans 
were able to sail up the rivers in sufficient 
numbers for purposes of trade, and to make 
settlements in the country, the hostility would 
soon wear away. ‘The question of climate, 
then, is the first thing to consider. 

The unfortunate expedition of 1841, fitted 
out by Government, and consisting of 145 
men, of whom only 97 returned alive, seemed 
to settle the quéstion, and many cried out 
against the wanton sacrifice of life in such a 
hopeless service. In 1854 Mr. MacGregor 
Laird, however, who had ascended the Kwora 
in 1833, undertook to fit out and man a vessel, 
and to endeavour to join Drs. Barth and 
Vogel, who, having traversed the country 
from Tripoli, had come upon the Binué on 
the 18th of June, 1851. Though Dr. Baikie, 
who commanded the expedition, did not 
succeed in joining Dr. Barth, yet that expe- 
dition must be considered as proving one 
point of vast importance. Dr. Baikie 
brought the Pleiad home after a voyage of 
one hundred and twenty-two days, in which 
he penetrated further into the interior than 
any former explorer, without the loss of a 
single man. It was thus shown that by 
taking proper precautions, Europeans might 
traverse these regions with impunity. Mr. 
Hutchinson, the writer of the book now be- 
fore us, formed one of the Pleiad’s company, 
and has since been appointed Her Majesty’s 
Consul for the Bight of Biafra and Fernando 
Po, in the place of Mr. Beecroft, who died in 
1854, just as Dr. Baikie arrived at the island. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s narrative is partly an 
account of his several voyages from England 
and along the coast from Sierra Leone south- 
wards, and partly a general description of 
the country for which he is consul. 

He attributes the safety of the Pleiad’s 
crew to the following very simple and easy 
precautions :— 


‘* First.—To our having entered the river at the 
least unhealthy season of the year, when the water 
was rising. 

‘* Second.—To my having induced the Europeans 
to take quinine solution daily, without making any 
fuss fcr its palpable necessity. 

‘*Third.—To our not being required to stow green 
wood in the bunkers, in consequence of having the 
iron canoes for its conveyance. 

‘* Fourth.—By attending to the health of the ship 
and crew, in having all the water used on board 
passed through the engine’s boiler before it was 
filtered ; having the deck dry scraped instead of 
washed ; and looking after some of Sir William 
Burnett’s zine solution being passed down the bath 
floor twice a-week, taking care to have the bilge 
water pumped out daily. 

‘«Last, though not the least in consequence, 
keeping up the hilarity of all on board by the 
Krumen’s nightly dance to the music of a drum, 
kindly lent to us by Governor Lynslager, of Fer- 
nando Po.” 


The book is pleasantly written, but does 
not go very much beneath the surface, and is 
not free from some blemishes, It begins with 
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an account of the early discoverers, and traces 
the progress of the slave trade. The follow- 
ing passage will teach us a salutary distrust 
of those who go to teach Christianity with a 
sword in one hand and a Bible in the 
other :— 


‘‘The opening of the slave trade was a blot 
apon the grand geographical discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century; but it should 
aever be forgotten that the trade commenced by 
Japtain Hawkins was legalised in: Great Britain 
for nearly two centuries, and was even under royal 
yatronage. In the spirit of that period, one of 
Hawkins’ vessels, in his second voyage, which 
omprised ten ships, was styled the Jesus and 
mother the John the Baptist, while he, the apostle 
of the trade, was knighted on his return by Queen 
Elizabeth.” 


The ‘ Literary Gazette’ was the original 
nedium through which much of poor L. E. L.’s 
joetry appeared; our readers will there- 
‘ore, no doubt, feel a more than ordinary 
nterest in the following account of her grave 
ut Cape Coast Colony, and of the melancholy 
circumstances attending her death :— 


“*T felt a solemn awe, as if I were treading upon 
hallowed ground, when going into the furthermost 
courtyard from the entrance, and the nearest to 
the sea. Here L. E. L. is buried. Red tiles and 
quadrangular flags, scarcely discernible from the 
mass of rubbish over them, pointed out to me the 
burial-places of officers, all without inscriptions to 
signify whose ashes repose below. <A tablet to the 
memory of James Swanzy, Esq., is fixed in the 
wall on the left side after you enter the court. On 
the opposite side, and directly facing her grave, is 
the following inscription on a marble slab :—‘ Hic 
jacet sepultum omne quod mortale fuit L. E. 
Maclean, quam egregii) ornatam indole, Musis 
unice ornatam, omniumque amores secum trahen- 
tem, in ipso ztatis flore mors immatura rapuit, die 
Octobris 15mo, 1838, ztatis 36to. Quod spectas, 
viator, marmor, vanum heu doloris monumentum, 
conjux meerens erexit.’—Which may thus be trans- 
lated for the unclassical reader : ‘ Here lies interred 
all that was mortal of L. E. Maclean, adorned with 
a pure mind, singularly favoured of the Muses, 
and drawing the love of all towards her. Prema- 
ture death snatched her away in the flower of her 
age, on the 15th of October, 1838, aged 36 years. 
The marble which you behold, oh traveller! a sor- 
rowing husband has erected,—vain monument of 
his grief.’ 

“The grave is distinguished by twelve red tiles, 
over which the soldiers march, and the workmen 
tread, every day ; whereon the tropical sun pours 
down its intensest blaze,!as the little negro chil- 
dren toddle over it on their way to or from school 
and their respective abodes within the castle. But 
when I looked around to ascertain if I were in a 
reality,—with the bricks and mortar for some 
repairs, strewed over the tiles—with a few howit- 
zers lying upon her husband’s grave alongside of 
hers—with the faces of negro soldiers gazing down 
at me from the ramparts—the music of the sea, 
breaking in melodious chiming on the rocks out- 
side, was the only thing that seemed to me to pay 
fitting devotion to her spirit’s rest. African habits, 
horrors, and wonders, the sea, the desert, and the 
people, became the fancies and dreams as well as 
the realities of her later years, and she is now laid 
amongst them far away, 

* Beside the moaning sea, 

And where acacias wave.’ 
In a chapter of his work, devoted specially to the 
subject, Mr. Cruikshank has tried to refute the 
calumnies that were circulated of her self-destruc- 
tion, and of her unhappiness with her husband. 
He writes, ‘There was no evidence save that of a 
malignant woman to prove the former, and every 
act of her daily life at Cape Coast fully disproved 
the latter. If any faith can be placed in appear- 
ances, I believe that she would willingly have 
shielded him from such cruel aspersions at the 
sacrifice of herself. I never heard her speak of 


him but with pride, and as a woman speaks who 
loves her husband.’ 

“Yet Dr. Madden, in his late work on the 
‘Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Bles- 
sington,’ gives a history of Governor Maclean’s 
conduct to her as diametrically opposed to this as 
darkness is to light. 

‘*In company with one of the most respectable 
merchants of Cape Coast, I visited the boudoir in 
which she was found dead, and as he had been an 
intimate acquaintance of L, E. L.’s, I felt confi- 
dent he would tell me the truth about her fate. 

“« After showing him a copy of the Countess of 
Blessington’s letter contained in Dr Madden’s 
work, he assured me it was a tissue of errors from 
beginning to end. He had seen her the night before 
her death, after she had finished writing a letter 
to Mrs. 8. C. Hall, which was to have been brought 
home by a vessel about to leave the roads next 
morning, as her demise occurred previous to the 
establishment of the present line of mail steamers 
which touch at Cape Coast. On her last morning 
in this world she had written a note to my infor- 
mant, requesting him to come up and see Mr. 
Maclean, who was a little unwell ; and on his way 
to the castle, about an hour after receiving her 
note, he met a messenger who informed him that 
she was no more. On going into the room, he 
picked up a small bottle, which was labelled 
‘Prussic Acid,—three drops to kill a rabbit, five 
drops to destroy human life,’ and which the attend- 
ants had feared to touch before he came in. He 
was informed that they had heard her fall, and on 
trying to go into the room, found the door blocked 
up by her body, against which they were forced to 
push with vigour before an entrance could be 
gained. He entertains no doubt but that feeling a 
spasmodic action of the heart coming on, a disease 
to which she was frequently liable, she put the 
bottle to her mouth and unwittingly imbibed enough 
to kill her. 

‘*The woman with whom her husband had lived 
previous to their marriage had gone to her native 
place of Akra a long time before Mrs. Maclean 
came out, and never after did he hold the slightest 
communication with her. My informant further 
added, that he had passed many a pleasant evening 
with the Governor and Mrs. Maclean, and never 
saw or heard of any domestic unhappiness between 
them. Yet so far did the tongue of scandal injure 
her husband, that after her death he was removed 
from the post of governor ; and when he died, was 
holding the subordinate situation of judicial assessor 
at Cape Coast.” 


The description of King Eyo is in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s worst style, and from being an 
attempt at the sublime, verges closely upon 
the ridiculous :— 


‘ He is anxious for the civilization of his people 
and the cultivation of his country ; but he has had 
no one to teach them anything of the latter, and 
so the fruitful soil of his dominion lies unproduc- 
tive, save in the one material of palm-oil. Those 
who agree with me in thinking Christianity and 
civilization to be cause and effect in Africa, as they 
are all over the world, will rejoice to hear that he 
has given every countenance and assistance io the 
body of Presbyterian missionaries settled at Old 
Kalabar. He speaks, reads, and writes the English 
language very well ; keeps his own accounts ; and- 
translates the Rev. Mr. Waddell’s sermons into the 
Efik tongue for his congregation. The king’s sons 
are the only members of his family that have made 
an open profession of their belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity ; but Eyo enjoins the sacred keep- 
ing of the Lord’s Day—has no dinners for the 
traders, when ¢t comes round in its eight-day rota- 
tion ; has abolished the market formerly held on 
Sundays at Creektown—commands the weekly at- 
tendance of his pupils at the missionary service in 
the galvanised iron church ; is most respectful and 
attentive during worship ; and follows the preacher, 
translating sentence after sentence for the audience. 
He is a man past forty years of age, about five feet 
eight inches in height ; of a stout muscular frame ; 
with eyes and lips of the usual prominence obsery- 








able in the Ethiopian face, and grey whiskers, 
His dress corsists of a cloth, generally silk, tied 
round his loins ; a silk handkerchief thrown over 
his shoulders ; a black hat with a gold band, and 
a binding of the same material about the edge, 
His ornaments are circlets of blue glass or coral 
beads round his neck, wrists, and ankles, with a 
massive gold ring on the index finger. He par- 
takes freely of snuff, and this is carried by his 
slave in attendance in a silver box. It is the only 
luxury in which he indulges, for he never smokes, 
and from spirituous liquors no man can be more 
abstemious. 

‘“When he goes in state to Duketown, as he 
always does on business occasions, to the trading 
ships in the river, he is invariably accompanied by a 
train of large canoes, from one of which a gun is fired 
to announce his approach, as the royal party turns 
the angle opposite Oldtown. The king is always 
seated in a six-oared gig belonging to the ship to 
which he is proceeding, whilst the canoes contain 
his eldest son, young Eyo, and his three brothers, 
with an innumerable host of slave attendants. He 
has a gigantic parti-coloured parasol held over his 
head on these occasions, as he has whenever walk- 
ing about his town, or seated in one of his court- 
yards, overlooking his trade-books. The musical 
band accompanying the king consists of an Egbo 
drum, placed transversely in the canoe, which is 
not beaten on the ends as our drums are, but on 
the top of its longitudinal surface with a pair of 
sticks ; an instrument formed of iron, as of the 
saucers of two shovels, welded face to face, and 
struck with a piece of the same metal; a cow’s 
horn, blown rather discordantly ; and clattering 
boxes !made of bamboo matting, with a fringe 
to them, held in the hands like Spanish cas- 
tanets, and shaken vigorously to produce a 
noise by the agitation of the pebbles, or pieces of 
broken crockery-ware, they contain. Yet, with 
this primitive attempt at music, the banners flying 
from the canoes, the simultaneous hoisting of flags 
on all the ships in the river, and the return of a 
salute from the vessel to which he is proceeding, 
when the king’s party becomes visibie, give the 
whole scene a very animated appearance.” 

It seems that while the worthy Presbyte- 
rian missionaries have made it a sine gud non 
that his sable majesty should not have his 
friends to dinner on a Sunday, they have no 
objection to his keeping as many wives as he 
likes ; for we are told that— 

‘‘Facing this palace, though separated from it 
by two quadrangular squares, is a large court-yard 
of the same shape, which contains his harem. It 
is death for any Kalabar man to put his foot 
within the hallowed precincts of this place; yet 
the king’s wives are not shut up with the jealous 
feeling which characterises the Turkish and Eastern 
nations. They are permitted to go into the town, 
but no black man is allowed to speak to one of 
them, under pain of capital punishment. Some- 
times a dozen or a score will be seated on mats, 
beneath the piazza in the small yard opposite his 
house, plying their needles as busily as though 
they subsisted on the’profits of their work. They 
live in the most friendly relations with one another, 
showing no jealousies, or bickerings, or animo- 
sities.” 

But then the amiable creatures show “no 
jealousies or animosities.” So it is that men 
will always “make clean the outside of the 
cup,” and “tithe anise and rue,” provided they 
may only compound for the breach of the 
“weightier matters of the law.” A man 
will deny himself the pleasure of having 
dinner parties on a Sunday, but to have only 
one wife is too much to expect. On the 
brow of the hill over the harem, as if to 
sanctify and make everything right by their 
presence, “rise the Presbyterian mission- 
house, two schools, and a chapel.” 

Mr. Hutchinson makes some sensible re- 
marks upon the causes of the African malaria, 
which he says is “an earthy emanation, 
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caused by chemical changes that can only be 
produced from uncultivated land, or, in a less 
degree, from land undergoing the process of 
cultivation.” We do not quite see how it can 
only be produced from uncultivated land, or 
from land in course of cultivation. These 
two divisions would seem to exhaust all the 
states in which land can be with respect to 
cultivation. He means, probably, that it is 
produced only from uncultivated, or im- 
perfectly cultivated land. But cultivation is 
a word of large signification; it includes 
clearing and thorough draining ; and it needs 
no very extended experience, even in England, 
to be aware that too many trees and stagnant 
water make a place unhealthy. Districts in 
Essex and Cambridge and Norfolk, in which 
the inhabitants used to live in a state of 
chronic ague and low fever, are now, since the 
days of pipe drainage, as healthy as any part 
of the country. 








A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. By H. G. 
Bohn. Bohn. 
THE wit of proverbs is nearly always stupid, 


their morality for the most part low, but their 
statements of facts of average humanity are 
often of incomparable subtlety and iorce. 
This, their chief merit, is a quality which 
would render a really well executed ‘ Poly- 
glot of Foreign Proverbs’ a most valuable 
and interesting index of national character. 
The difficulty of compiling such a work would 
be very great, for its principal value would 
depend upon the discrimination of the original 
proverbs of each country from those which are 
merely importations from other languages ; 
and this could scarcely be effected without a 
vast amount of perseverance in dry labour, and 
a very unusual knowledge of languages and 
of their literatures. The work is one which 
would ill admit of that division of labour 
which Mr. Bohn has attempted to employ 
upon it. It will probably, therefore, be pat 
before we “realize” so great a literary trea- 
sure. In the meantime, Mr. Bohn’s volume 
is not without value. He does not attempt 
to distinguish the original proverbs of each 
country from its translations of those of other 
nations, but under the heads of French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Danish proverbs, he masses together a 
number of the proverbial sayings of each 
language, and gives a fair English transla- 
tion of them, and adds—what is by far the 
most valuable part of the volume—an index, 
in which, by a very simple arrangement, we 
are able to see, at a glance, the number of 
languages in which each proverb may be 
found. Had the execution of the book been 
as good as its plan, it would have been a 
much more important work than it is, for 
although we should still have remained in 
the dark as to the paternity of a proverb, 
common, in the present day, to two or more 
languages, yet when a proverb appeared in 
the index as belonging to only one tongue, 
we might at least have concluded it to have 
been the original growth of that tongue. At 
og we can do no such thing, for Mr. 

ohn has allowed the slightest variation in 
the mode of expressing the idea to constitute 
aclaim to an independent position; and ac- 
cordingly we find what is obviously one and 
the same proverb (expressed with only such 
variation as may often be observed in the 
wording of a proverb even in the same lan- 
guage) figuring under three or four different 
heads, and in each case as peculiar to the 


language under which it appears. Thus 
‘* Barking dogs don’t bite,” is referred to the 
French, German, and Dutch languages, in one 
place, and “ A barking dog was never a good 
biter,” to the Spanish in another; “Before 
you marry beware, for it is a knot diffi- 
cult to untie,” is given as Spanish, “ Before 
you marry reflect, for it is a knot you cannot 
untie,” as Portuguese ; ‘“‘ Better a slip of the 
foot than the tongue,” is French, ‘ Better 
slip with the foot than with the tongue,” 
Italian ; and so on in hundreds of other cases, 
in which two or more sentences would have 
been infinitely better represented by one. 
Occasionally Mr. Bohn gives a cross reference 
from one sentence to another of similar 
meaning ; but the fewness of the instances in 
which he does so, compared with the innu- 
merable other instances in which such re- 
ferences are exactly as much required, only 
reminds us of an unsupplied necessity, and 
proves that it was not of purpose, but through 
want of adequate diligence, or rather, pro- 
bably, of leisure, that he has not in like 
manner aided us wherever aid was demanded. 
Imperfectly, however, as this work is executed, 
it still supplies us with some interesting data 
concerning the comparative proverbial wisdom 
of nations, and the kind of truths which re- 
ceive the most universal recognition. 
We give two lists, which we have formed 
from Mr. Bohn’s index; the one being of 
proverbs common to all or most of the above 
named languages, the other of such as, ac- 
cording to this gentleman’s not very safe 
showing, are only found in one or two. It 
will be seen that the most universally accepted 
proverbs are by no means always the best. 
The following may be regarded as having an 
European acceptation :—- 
“ A bad compromise is better than a good lawsuit, 
A guest and a fish stink in three days. 
A hungry belly has no ears, 
A little gall spoils a great deal of honey, 
A little spark kindles a great fire. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
After rain sunshine. 
All is not gold that glitters, 
All keys do not hang at one girdle. 
An old ox makes a straight furrow. 
As you make your bed so you must lie on it, 
Better alone than in bad company, 
Better be envied than pitied. 
Better bend than break, 
Better late than never. . 
*Twixt the cup and the lip there’s many a slip. 
By night all cats are grey. 
Claw me and I'll claw thee. 
impty vessels make most noise. 
Every hair casts its shadow. 
Everybody’s friend is everybody’s fool. 
Every one for himself and God for us all, ; 
Every one knows best where the shoe pinches him, 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 
Four eyes see more than two, 
Get a good name and go to sleep, 
God cures, and the doctor gets the thanks, 
God helps him who helps himself. 
Good wine needs no erier. ? 
He that lies down with dogs will get up with fleas. 
Those who live in glass-houses should not throw stones 
Til weeds grow apace. 
It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 
It is a wise child that knows its own father. 
Like master like man. 
Look not 2 gift-horse in the mouth. 
Man proposes and God disposes, 


you can, 
Necessity knows no law. 
None so deaf as he who will not hear. 
Nothing falls into the mouth of a sleeping fox, 
Opportunity makes the thief. 
Out of sight out of mind. 
Short reckonings make long friends, 
Strike while the iron is hot. 
The eye of the master fattens the steed. 
The more haste the less speed. 


at last. 
The tree does not fall at the first stroke. 
The worst wheel creaks most. 
Well begun is half ended. 
When the cat’s away the mice will play.” 


Marry your son when you please, ‘your daughter when 


The pitcher goes so often to the well, that it gets broken 


proverbs, but the above are nearly the whole 

of those which appear to have any claim to 

universality. The following are more piquant 

and less popular :—= 

“ There’s nothing like being bespattered for'making a man. 
defy the gutter. 

Leave the minster where it is. 

Fools invent fashions and wise men follow them. 

‘They say’ is a fool. 

He who chooses takes the worst, 

For a web begun, God sends thread, 

God alone understands fools. 

Dressed like a windmill. Paar 

To him who watches everything reveals itself. 

He who would be long an old man must begin be- 

times, 

Beware of him who makes you presents. 

Of this world each man has as much as he takes. 

The earth covers the errors of the physician, 

Beware of one who has nothing to lose. 

An ass’s trot does not last long. 

Love your neighbour, but do not pull down the fence. 

Bad money always comes back. 

He is in safety who rings the tocsin. k 

In hunting and in love you begin when yon like, and 
leave off when you can, 

A mule and a woman do what is expected of them. 

What is another’s always pines for its master. 

God does not pay weekly. ; 

Happy is the son whose father went to the devil. 

Drive not away what never came near you. 

Never let fools see half-finished work. 

When it rains porridge the beggar has no spoon.” 

The great majority of proverbial sayings 
are obvious truisms, conveyed in forms which 
pass with the vulgar for wit. A big book of 
proverbs, like that before us, which we have 
conscientiously read through—might have 
all its real wit and wisdom condensed 
into a very small space. The best sayings, 
even when they exhibit a proverb- like 
brevity, seldom become proverbs. There are 
more wise words in Shakspeare’s plays alone 
than in the whole of this ‘ Polyglot,’ which 
may be regarded as the “ collective wisdom ” 
of the populace of all nations, but there are 
very few of them—and those few by no 
means the wisest—which have reached a pro- 
verbial extension. 

It is a remarkable proof of the power of 
the English language that the translations in 
the volume before us are usually as short and 


very often shorter than the originals. 





Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William 
Elder. Philadelphia: Childs and Peter- 
son. London: Triibner and Co. 

Ir might have been reasonably doubted 

whether Dr. Kane’s reputation could receive 

additional lustre from any biography. While 
still fresh in the memory of all, his achieve- 
ments are of the class whose simple grandeur 
best recommends itself, without the aid of 
laudatory gloss or studied panegyric. This 
book, however, shows that it is best to adopt 
no rash conclusions. It is true that Dr. 
Kane’s exploits gain nothing in Dr. Elder’s 
hands ; indeed, they sustain all the injury 
which can be inflicted on an interesting 
history by the awkwardness and uncouthness 
of the historian. But Dr. Elder can, at all 
events, inform us under what arduous cireum- 
stances, in defiance of what physical dis- 
couragements, these gallant enterprises were 
undertaken, and thus redeem half his intoler- 
able defects as a narrator by simply telling 
the truth. The shattered health which 
rendered his enterprise so preeminently 
daring, and his success so wonderful, was, of 
course, a subject on which Kane himself 
could not with propriety enlarge; and, 
though it be far from new to his personal 
friends and scientific associates, the general 
public will probably now learn, for the first 
time, that the heroic explorer who overcame 
such incredible hardships was, at the time of 
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broken-down constitution had carried away 
an infirmity from almost every tropical clime, 
and whose life had for years been hanging by 
a thread. : 

__ Elisha Kent Kane was born in Philadelphia, 
February 3, 1820. The blood of his family 
was. extremely mixed, Irish, Dutch, Scotch, 
and English having been numbered among 
his ancestors. As often the case with the 
forefathers of remarkable men, many of these 
had been highly distinguished on more than 
one account. From his earliest infancy, 
Elishagave the most unmistakeableindications 
of an intrepid and enterprising character. 
Such, at least, is the view which his sub- 
sequent exploits would lead even an un- 
favourable biographer to adopt ; to his con- 
temporaries he must have appeared in the 
light of an unmitigated pest, and not a little 
of a dunce as well. Several pages of the 
volume before us are occupied with the detail 
of his mad tricks; in which it is easy to 
recognise the ability, as well as the spirit, that 
subsequently led him to fame in the frozen 
world. Here are two of these characteristic 
anecdotes :— 

‘* When he was ten years old, four or five neigh- 
bour boys, all bigger than himself, who had climbed 
upon the roof of a back building in his father's 
yard, were amusing themselves by shooting putty- 
wads from blow-guns at the girls below. Elisha, 
attracted to the spot by the outcry of the injured 
party, promptly undertook the defence, and in the 
firm tone of a young gentleman offended, required 
them to desist and leave the premises ; but he, of 
course, was instantly answered by a broadside 
levelled at himself. Fired at the outrage, he 
clutched the rain-spout, and climbed like a young 
tiger to the roof, and was among them before they 
could realize the practicability of the feat ; and 
then he had them, on terms even enough for a 
handsome settlement of the case. The roof was 
steep and dangerous to his cowed antagonists, but 
safe to his better balance and higher courage, and 
they were at his mercy; for no one could help 
another, and he was more than a match for the 
best of them, in a position where peril of a terrible 
tumble was among the risks of resistance. Forth- 
with he went at them seriatim, till, severally and 
singly, he had cuffed them to the full measure of 
their respective deservings. But not satisfied with 
inflicting punishment, he exacted penitence also, 
and he proceeded to drag each of them in turn to 
the edge of the roof, and, holding him there, de- 
manded an explicit apology. Before he had 
finished ‘putting the whole party through this last 
form of purgation, little Tom, who had witnessed 
the performance from the pavement below, greatly 
terrified by the imminent risk of a fall, which 
would have broken a neck or two maybap, called 
out, ‘Come down, Elisha! oh, ’Lisha, come 
down!’ Elisha answered the appeal in the spirit 
of the engagement, ‘No, Tom, they an’t done 
apologizing yet.’ 

‘*He took no ‘sauce’ from anybody. He 
couldn’t understand why he should, and it was 
hard and risky to make him know that he must ; 
for he was equally fertile in expedients and bold in 
execution, On the wharf, one day, when he was 
not yet twelve years old, an insolent ruffian, big 
enough and wicked enough to break every bone in 
the lad’s body, aroused his wrath by an intolerable 
piece of rudeness. Resistance and redress seemed 
impossible, but submission was completely so. He 
saw his opportunity,—a rope fixed to the end of 
a crane hung within his reach, and the ruffian 
stood fairly in the track of its swing. He 
seized it, and running backward till it was tightly 
stretched, he made a bound which gave him the 
momentum of a sling, and planted his knees like 
a shot in the fellow’s face, levelling him hand- 
somely, and with a spring he put himself under the 
protection of the bystanders, who had witnessed 
and admired the performance.” 

When we observe that the style of this ex- 








tract is a tolerably fair example of that of all 
the portion of Dr. Elder’s book for which the 
world is indebted to Dr. Elder, it will be per- 
ceived that the perusal of the aforesaid portion 
must needs constitute an enjoyment no less 
ennobling than refined, which, however, we 
could wish the Dr. had seen fit to spare our 
unworthiness. 

Unfortunately the development of Elisha’s 
studies by no means kept pace with that of 
his muscles, and his father, who, not being 
able to foresee his son’s peculiar mission, 
cannot be blamed for not seeing that the lad 
was in reality educating himself in the best 
possible manner, found it necessary, in 
parental phrase, “to speak very seriously to 
him on the subject.” At length these re- 
monstrances produced their effect, and, after 
a great deal of time had been consumed in 
bringing up his neglected classics and mathe- 
matics to matriculation-point, young Kane 
was enabled to enter at the University of 
Virginia. He already possessed some know- 
ledge of chemistry and mineralogy, and now 
applied himself with much zeal to the pur- 
suits necessary to qualify him for his chosen 
calling—that of a civil engineer. But here 
the curse of his life fell upon him :— 

‘*His studies, pressed with too much ardour, 
were interrupted by an attack of acute rheumatism, 
of which the symptoms had shown themselves be- 
fore he left home, and his father was obliged to 
bring him away wrapped up in a blanket, travel- 
ling in pain and difficulty till he reached home, 
where he was long dangerously and hopelessly ill.” 

His illness was long and dangerous. At 
length he recovered so far as to be capable of 
work, but was throughout his life the victim 
of a constant tendency to rheumatism and 
fever, as well as of a preying heart disease, 
which rendered the continuance of his exist- 
ence amarvel. Most men, under such circum- 
stances, would have been life-long invalids ; 
but Kane seemed to find his best anodynes 
and prophylacties in active, nay, impetuous 
exertions, and the delusion of the sick man 
who thinks to fly his pain by changing his 
place was to him a real benefit and allevia- 
tion. His health, however, being thought 
too shattered for him to resume his studies 
as an engineer, it was determined that he 
should enter upon the medical profession, and 
thus be enabled to manage his own case. He 
studied, accordingly, under a physician at 
Philadelphia, and ie weg proceeded to 
the infirmary at Blockley, where “he was 
appointed Resident Physician,” or, in plain 
English, walked the hospital. Here he was 
under the charge of a sage rejoicing in the 
appellation of MacPheeters, who testifies thus: 

‘*At that time his health was delicate and his 
appearance even puerile, notwithstanding he was 
within a few months of his majority. He was 
labouring under a serious organic affection of the 
heart—dilatation with valvular disease, which gave 
rise to a very loud bruit de souffler (bellows sound), 
accompanied by the most tumultuous action of the 
heait from any violent exertion. He was unable 
to sleep in a horizontal position, but was under the 
necessity of having his head and shoulders elevated, 
almost at a right angle with his body. He was 
fully aware of the gravity of his disease, as he often 
remarked to me that he never closed his eyes at 
night in sleep without feeling conscious that he 
might die before morning ; yet this consciousness 
did no‘ seem to affect his spirits, or to check his en- 
thusiasm. The habitual contemplation of a sudden 
death seemed not at all to affect the buoyancy of his 
spirits, or to abate the ardour with which he pur- 
sued the objects of his ambition. Ihave always 
thought that the uncertain state of his health had 
agood deal to do with his subsequent course of 





life, and the almost reckless exposure of himself to 
danger. 

“At the time that he entered the hospital he 
had attended one course of lectures, and had been 
a good student ; but, as a matter of course, he was 
little acquainted with the practical duties of the 
profession. This, however, he soon acquired in 
the discharge of his duties in the hospital, which 
were always performed with more than usual 
fidelity and earnestness. At first his eatremely 
youthful. appearance rather subjected him to a 
want of confidence on the part of the patients ; 
but his dignity of character, great intelligence, and 
fidelity, soon overcame all obstacles of this kind, 
and he rapidly acquired the respect and confidence 
both of his associates and patients. I regarded 
him from the first as a young man of fine talents, 
of more than ordinary cultivation, and remarkatly 
quick perception, accompanied with an ardent de- 
votion to the pursuit of his profession. He was 
an habitual student, and took particular interest in 
the numerous post mortem examinations made by 
myself and others—indeed, he manifested a great 
fondness for pathological investigations.” 


“A few months after, he attained his ma- 
jority, and a year before he graduated,” 
Kane was installed one of the senior physi- 
cians resident at Blockley. Whence it may 
be inferred, first, that it is hard to set limits 
to the precocity of Young America ; secondly, 
that the title of physician in the States is 
very far from bearing the same value as with 
us. Here, however, terminated all resem- 
blance between Kane and“ My War Corre- 
spondent, Sir, Mr. Jefferson Brick !” For he 
was now really a hard student, and, with 
every allowance for the over-colouring of his 
contemporaries’ accounts, there seems no 
reason to doubt that he gave proof of remark- 
able abilities. His was not a truly scientific 
mind, he was much better fitted to institute 
observations in the open air than to frame 
theories about them in the closet ; but then 
his mind was set on action—“he could not 
lobby,” as Dr. Elder elegantly observes. He 
passed his examination with credit, thereby 
causing the main interest of the present 
biography to cease and determine. Any 
details respecting the education of a remark- 
able man are always interesting ; we like to 
see the first steps of those who have climbed 
high. But then succeeds the middle act of 
life, while the hero is waiting for his task, and 
this is of inferior importance. Still it is, 
doubtless, far from uninteresting to know 
that Kane sought his field of action in 
Egypt, in Greece, in India, in the Philip- 
pines, in China, on the African coast, in 
Mexico — everywhere but in the Arctic 
regions. His path was nowhere unmarked 
by incident—in Egypt he climbed sodaringly 
tothe knees of Memnon that it long seemed 
doubtful whether he would ever descend 
otherwise than as a corpse--in the Philippines 
he explored an unknown voleano — in the 
African waters he completed the ruin of a 
constitution already broken down. Here is 
a curious incident connected with his volcano 
trip :— 

YA history and description of the volcano, 
written by a friar in a convent near Manilla, for 
the doctor, and probably at his request, followed 
him by a route and with incidents of travel almost 
as devious and remarkable as his own journeyings. 
It was carried by a Manilla sea-captain to China, 
another carried it after him to Calcutta or Bombay, 
through half a dozen hands it reached New York, 
thence it went on its way to Illinois, and firally, 
after a trip of twelve years, it reached its ultimate 
destination in the summer of 1856. It was put into 
his hands as he sat at his dinner-table, with the 
sufferings of all those years recorded in his system, 
and pointing to other interests than those which 
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absorbed him when it was written. He laid it 
aside, and never opened it.” 

Kane’s most remarkable adventure, how- 
ever, previous to his Arctic expedition, 
occurred in Mexico. Divested of his bio- 
grapher’s bombast, the story is sufficiently 
simple. Kane was then an army surgeon, 
just arrived at Vera Cruz. The American 
troops were already in possession of the 
capital, but the number and audacity of the 
guerillas rendered their communications with 
Vera Cruz very precarious. On the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, they met 
this state of things by enlisting an opposition 
guerilla, necessarily composed of men willing 
to fight against their country, and conse- 
quently of the most consummate scoundrels 
of a society by no means remarkable for a 
high standard of morality. It was under the 
wing of an escort of these worthies that Dr. 
Kane proceeded to the capital, and en- 
countered a party of regular Mexican troops. 
Battle was joined ; the scene of action being 
Mexico the rascals were necessarily victori- 
ous, and were proceeding to solemnise their 
triumph by the massacre of their prisoners, 
when Kane interposed and rescued the 
victims at the expense of a serious lance- 
wound, and his horse killed under him. ‘The 
captive generals repaid his interference by 
cordial thanks and courteous hospitality— 
and this is the simple transaction which has 
supplied Dr. Elder with materials for a dimi- 
nutive Iliad, and sundry American officers 
with an opportunity to indite despatches 
which, received at our own War-Office, would 
cause each Panmurean hair to stand on end 
with horror and astonishment. 

In that magazine of fun, the Biglow Papers, 
mention is made of the distressing case of 
Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, the volunteer, the 
sole proceeds of whose expedition to Mexico 
consisted of the six hundred and seventy- 
fourth part of three cheers, being his share of 
a corresponding number of acclamations 
given for his battalion at a public meeting in 
Tammany Hall. Dr. Kane seems to have 
fared little better, thus describing his con- 
dition as a pilgrim homeward bound from 
the halls of Montezuma :— 


“On my homeward trail, and but seven days 
from the great city! An escort of thirty dragoons, 
a four-horse hospital-ambulance, and much sym- 
pathy, accompanied me in my forced retreat from 
the scene of my hopes. . . . My leave is but 
for three weeks from the 10th of April,—my ob- 
ject a surgical operation,—my health such as to 
require all the kindly care of the home to which I 
again return, a broken-down man. My hair would 
be grey, but that I have no hair. My hopes 
would be particularly small, but that I have no 
hopes. . . . Expect never to see me again, and 
my luck may prevent your being disappointed. 
.. . Perhaps the fact of having saved six lives 
may make me a more important person in your 
eyes. It was a dear bargain ; but I do not regret 
it.. . . My very dearest love to mother. ‘Tell 
her that, although I write so thanklessly, I believe 
myself to be a better man. My wig, tell B 


? 
is a delicate auburn.” 


Tetanus from the lance-wound supervened, 
and the desperate disease was only driven 
away by a desperate remedy. Scarcely re- 
covered, Kane’s restless spirit sought another 
field of adventure. Lady Franklin’s appeal 
to the United States government was then 
exciting the greatest sympathy in the country, 
and Kane inundated the navy department 
with memorials, whose reception seems to 


privilege of our own beloved country. During 
much of this time he was, in the Elderian 
jargon, “recuperating” at Mobile. It was 
his one holiday, and he draws a luxurious 
picture of its charms :— 

“The breeze comes to me purple-stained with 
the sunset, rippling over the bay with an eloquent 
crescendo of wavelets and a cadenza of tiny surf. 
God bless the breeze, too, for I know that that 
great jungle of glaucous-leafed magnolia (t’other 
side of Short’s) would stifle me with a sirocco of 
fragrance could it drive its perfume to leeward. 
Cows, too, have left their impress,—the specific 
mark of cow-some-where, and I smell a presenti- 
ment of milk for supper.”’ 


But a miraculous change was at hand :— 

“On the 12th of May,” he says, ‘‘ while bath- 
ing in the tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico, I 
received one of those courteous little epistles from 
Washington which the electric telegraph has made 
so familiar to naval officers. It detached me from 
the coast-survey, and ordered me to ‘ proceed forth- 
with to New York for duty upon the Arctic Ex- 
pedition.’ 

* Seven and a half days later, I had accom- 
plished my overland journey of thirteen hundred 
miles, and in forty hours more our squadron was 
beyond the limits of the United States : the De- 
partment had calculated my travelling-time to a 
nicety.” 

We need not enter upon any detail of 
Kane’s various Arctic expeditions, the par- 
ticulars of which are sufficiently known from 
his own admirable and spirit-stirring narra- 
tives. Nor need we dwell upon his death, 
which is fresh in the memory of all. Respect- 
ing his character, there can be but one 
opinion. He was a man of heroic courage, of 
indomitable energy, of audacious enterprize, 
and of insatiable zeal in the cause of science, 
of discovery, and of humanity. He was 
generous, benevolent, enthusiastic without 
weakness, and pious without ostentation. 
He had the faculty of making friends, and of 
keeping them ; uncharitableness itself cannot 
accuse him of uncharitableness, nor envy of 
envy. In a word, he united all the best 
properties of the four dissimilar races whose 
blood ran in his veins, and it would not be 
easy to find another in whom so many shining 
and heroic qualities were so little marred by 
palpable faults and shortcomings. 

He died at Havanna, February 16th, 1857. 
When his body was removed to the States, 
the representative of the Spanish authorities 
delivered the following discourse, which we 
quote partly for its intrinsic merits, and 
partly as originating from a quarter which 
seldom obtains a good word from anybody :— 

‘Gentlemen, —Enlightened communities always 
feel themselves bound to render a tributeof respect 
and of affection to those privileged beings who, 
in the elevation of their ideas, are ready to sacrifice 
themselves to accomplish an object of interest to 
all humanity. Dr. Kane belongs, undoubtedly, 
as we all know, to this class of celebrities. His 
ardent scientific zeal, his fervent enthusiasm for 
the exaltation of his country, and his love for man- 
kind, impelled him to investigations in the frozen 
regions, where, through imminent perils, immense 
privations, and with a self-denial as exemplary as 
it was enviable, nothing deterred him from the 
accomplishment of his object for which he offered 
his health as a sacrifice. He came to this land for 
the restoration of his health ; and, when the hope 
began to be entertained of accomplishing it, the 
sad event has occurred which assembles us in this 
place. All the inhabitants of Cuba would have 
shared in the satisfaction if his life had been 
spared ; but Providence, in His high designs, or- 
dained that here he should breathe his last, and 





show that the blessings of circumlocutionary 
administration are by no means the exclusive 


to-day all deplore a loss so important. His Excel- 


these sentiments, has wished to offer a public and 
solemn testimony thereof, of the sympathetic in- 
terest that this lamentable event has awakened, 
and of the share which his Excellency, together 
with the scientific corporations of the island and 
the whole country, take in the just grief of the 
fellow-citizens of Dr. Kane, who wiil ever be 
honoured by the memory of this illustrious man. 
May he rest in peace, and may all coming genera- 
tions be faithful and constant to his memory, to 
preserve and enhance it as it merits !” 


This extract is taken from the Appendix, 
which occupies nearly a third of the book, and 
contains literally nothing but speeches and 
reports of processions. Here the curious 
reader may find “Major Biddle’s speech,” 
“Professor Frazer’s po aller “Remarks of 
Mr. Busby,” “Invocation, by Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth,” and a hundred and thirty pages 
of matter equally, delectable. All this 
trumpery was, it seems, “prepared by the 
Hon. J. R. Chandler, whose name is a sufli- 
cient voucher for its worth.” We suppose 
that Dr. Elder and his colleague wanted to 
enhance the price and profits of the book, un- 
less, peradventure, they may hold with the 
ancient Britons that the dead are best 
honoured by piling an immense mound of 
rubbish over their remains. If Dr. Kane’s 
renown will stand this, it will stand anything ; 
the memory that resists a Chandler can afford 
to treat the devouring tooth of time with 
sovereign contempt. As a whole, the bio- 
graphy is sincere and graphic, but rough and 
tasteless. Dr. Elder frequently speaks with 
contempt of the elements of a liberal educa- 
tion—we accuse him not of ingratitude, for 
where there has been no benefit there can be 
no obligation. If, however, in spite of appear- 
ances, this unsophisticated aborigine has 
really been at some remote period subjected 
to some sort of mental discipline, we certainly 
would give a good deal to see some literary 
vestige of the pre-civilization epoch, when 
wild in woods the noble surgeon ran. 





Der Neue Pitaval. Fiinf-und-zwanzigster 
Theil. Dritte folge. Erster Theil. Leipsig : 
F. A. Brockhaus. 

TE book before us is the first volume of 

the third series of a work upon which the 

author has been engaged for the last sixteen 
years, and which contains a record of the 
most interesting criminal trials that have 
taken place in all countries, whether in 
modern or ancient times. In the earlier 
volumes much of the space was devoted to 
crimes of long gone-by days; but the author 
has found his materials increase so fast upon 
his hands, and cases of present interest so 
constantly occur, that the volume which he 
has just presented to his readers contains 
only one trial which is not of recent date. 
The most remarkable of these is the case of 

Christian Hoizwart. The story is a very 

simple one, the events and catastrophe being 

comprised in a few paragraphs; but as a 
sychological study nothing can be more 

ull of interest, more touching, and, at the 
same time, more terrible. Although it ought 
not to be hastily scanned, but carefully read, 
yet we must venture to give our readers the 
outlines of it, in the hope that they will after- 
wards be inclined to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the details. 

Christian Holzwart belonged to a wealthy 
burgher family living at Magdeburgh. In 
his early youth he was remarkably reserved, 





lency the Governor Captain-General, entertaining 


and possessed of exceedingly sensitive feel- 
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ings, which led him to be for ever tormenting 
himself with the idea that he was misunder- 
stood by all his family. After having been 
at school the usual number of years, he was 
placed by his father with a soapboiler to learn 
the trade. But the occupation was not to his 
liking, and after no very long period he re- 
turned home, where for some time he azted as 
assistant to his father. While he was living 
under his roof he saw and fell in love ‘vith a 
young girl whose poyerty rendered his parents 
averse to the match, but at last they con- 
sented, and he married her. The htsband 
and wife then went to live at Neuestadt, 
and from this time his misfortunes began. 
First, his young wife was taken ill, and he 
was put to great expense on her account; 
next he tried one branch of trade after 
another, but nothing seemed to prosper in 
his hands, the fact being that he had always 
wished to devote himself to scientific pursuits, 
and could not reconcile himself to an active 
practical life. More than once his mother 
came forward to pay his debts, and for some 
time supported him and his family. Soon 
after this his father died, and he succeeded to 
the trade; but it melted away under his 
management, and he was reduced once more 
to poverty. Then his mother died, and with 
the money which she left him he again set up 
in business, and again was unsuccessful. 
Thenceforth things grew worse and worse, 
until ruin stared him in the face, and tempted 
him to commit the fearful crime of putting an 
end not only to his own life, but to that of the 
wife and children whom he tenderly loved. 
For many years, he says in his confession, he 
had been under the conviction that he and his 
were born under an unlucky star, and that 
ultimately they would be brought to beggary. 
This fixed idea it was which nerved his arm 
when he raised it to murder his family :— 

‘*No other reason than love compelled me,” he 
says. ‘* Love it was which gave me power to send 
into another world, in the quickest and easiest 
way, those for whom there was nothing in pros- 
pect but poverty and utter degradation here. 
They did not suffer ; unconsciously and with peace- 
ful hearts they met their last hour.” 

It is thus he describes the deed :— 

“The first of January was approaching when 
several bills would become due, and I had no 
money to meet them. I had first fixed upon 
Christmas-day for the committal of the deed, but 
when the day came I had not sufficient courage 
to carry out my design. At one time I had 
almost made up my mind to depart this life alone, 
and was only prevented by the love which I bore 
to my dear ones. Fearful was the picture which 
presented itself to me, as I beheld them left alone 
in this world, exposed to all the evils and sorrows 
which poverty brings with it. No; together we 
must go from this world—together enter into 
peace. At last Sunday came, and my resolution 
was taken. At nine o'clock I closed the shop. 
My family generally sat in a room behind it, near 
which was my chamber. Passing out of it through 
the shop, I called to my wife, who followed me 
back into my room. There I gave her a letter 
from my brother to read. She sat down with her 
back towards me. I seized the opportunity when 
she was not looking at me, and cut her throat. 
She was dead in a moment, without the slightest 
suffering, and without having had the least sus- 
picion that her end was so near. I laid her upon 
the sofa, and covering her up, called my daughter 
Maria, a girl of sixteen. Telling her to sit down 
on the same seat which her mother had just occu- 
pied, I desired her to copy a prescription for me, 
and while she was doing so, I put an end to her 
life. The corpse I carried into the kitchen, and 
then called my daughter Emma, whose life I took 
in the same way as Anna, and on the same seat, 





The three other children I put an end to in their 
beds, where they were lying asleep. And now 
the deed was done, I took the three other corpses 
and laid them in their beds. No terror, no repen- 
tance, and no fear seized upon me. On the con- 
trary, I was glad at heart there was only myself 
left, only myself to deal with, and then all would 
be well.” 


Setting fire to his bed he lay down and 
attempted to cut his throat. But though he 
inflicted upon himself a wound sufficient, as 
he thought, to end his life, it was not success- 
ful. His arm suddenly appeared paralyzed, 
he tried again and again, yet although blood 
flowed copiously, still he lived and breathed. 
Then the thought seized him that death had 
fled from him; and the words “Thou shalt 
not die, thou canst not die,” were constantly 
ringing in his ears. At last he rushed from 
the house which was already in flames, and 
hasted to Magdeburgh, to a surgeon named 
Kock, to whom he told a strange unconnected 
tale by way of accounting for his wounds and 
disordered appearance. We have not space 
here to recount how the fearful murder was 
discovered, and how it was that suspicion fell 
upon Holzwart. Suffice it to say that he 
was no sooner accused of the crime than he 
at once confessed himself to be the perpe- 
trator of it; and when asked what he expected 
after committing such a deed, he only looked 
up with a placid countenance, and replied, 
without hesitation, ‘I expect death—death. 
With gladness I expect it—I would have 
put an end to myself, but alas! I could not 
succeed.” 

Now in this man we see none of the sickly 
symptoms of the Lazar school, as Goethe 
calls it, which are the fertile source of so 
many crimes; in him there is not a trace of 
the sentimentalism, the mysticism, or the 
radicalism which sometimes impels men to the 
commission of fearful deeds. Greatness he 
idolized in whatever form it might show itself ; 
to die nobly had always been one of his 
aspirations. Pride and a horror of depen- 
dence were the distinguishing traits of his 
character, and in all respects he more resem- 
bled some stern old Roman or Greek of 
classic times battling with the dread Eu- 
menides than a Christian man of modern 
days. He was no stoic either, as may be 
seen from what he constantly says in re- 
ference to the cause which moved him to 
commit the crime. ‘ If it had not been love 
which impelled me to the deed,” he said on 
one occasion, “all courage would have left 
me when, at the last, I took out of her bed 
my darling, my youngest child, in order to 
send her into eternity. The child was fast 
asleep, but perhaps an instinctive feeling that 
it was I who was taking her out of bed made 
her clasp her arms round my neck. I kissed 
her repeatedly upon her forehead, her mouth, 
and her eyes ; nothing but the thought, ‘ we 
are going together,’ could have overcome my 
agony at that moment; a minute later, and my 
little one had breathed her last, a happy smile 
still shining on her face. She had died with- 
out suffering, like the others, and now I 
knew they were all safe from harm.” Great, 
therefore, as is the horror which must be 
excited in us by so terrible a crime, we cannot 
but feel on many accounts a sorrowful sym- 
pathy for the criminal. No wonder, then, that 
it was found difficult to pass sentence upon 
him; there was no question as to what the 
crime deserved, but it was impossible to treat 
the accused as an pig criminal. Thus, 
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when the crime was committed, it was not 
until the close of the following year that the 
sentence was passed by which Holzwart was 
condemned to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. From this sentence an appeal was 
made, and after many delays the punishment 
was commuted in April, 1849, into imprison- 
ment for life. Perhaps some little word let 
fall in his hearing may have given Holzwart 
an idea that his life would be spared, for 
about this time he wrote the following words 
in his journal :-— 

‘*'To be allowed to live—is it then such a gift? 
To be condemned to perpetual imprisonment for 
such a deed? No, no, it is not possible. It 
cannot be—it shall not be.” 

It was, in fact, a punishment greater than 
he could bear. He was placed in the prison 
assigned to him on the 19th May, 1849, and 
on the 20th June, 1850, he threw himself 
from a gallery leading from the chapel to the 
prison, and was killed on the spot. So end- 
ing his wretched life, he entered into that 
rest which he thought the grave alone could 
give, and for which, during so many weary 
years, he had longed in vain. : : 

Appended to the account of his trial are 
many extracts from his journal, which are as 
remarkable for their intellectual power as for 
their pathos and simplicity. From these ex- 
tracts we select the following, written in 
December, 1846, and which we will not spoil 
by any attempt at translation :— 

“Tch bin belohnt! Dass ich euch gliicklich wiihne, 

Euch tiberhoben weiss all’ jeder Erdenthrine, 

Gibts ein Elysium, so ists fir euch errungen, 

Durch euer blut hab ich es euch erzwungen, 

Nichts lastete auf euch—und schuldlos, klar und rein, 


Ging Ihr verkliirt zur ew’gen ruhe ein, 
Ich bin belohnt!” 


In May he wrote as follows :— 


‘“‘The worst is over! I am satisfied, at last, 
nay, I might almost say, ‘happy.’ I know that 
my dear ones are happy ; therein lies my happiness. 
If I have a sorrow it is that I alone live. And 
yet it is also a great joy that I alone suffer. I 
await with longing heart my freedom at the hand 
of the law, the separation of the soul from the 
body.” 





The Israel of the Alps: a Complete History of 
the Vaudois of Piedmont, and their Colo- 
nies; prepared in great part from unpub- 
lished Documents. By Alexis Mauston, 
D.D. Translated by the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery, A.M. 2 Vols. Glasgow : Blackie 
and Son. 

WE wonder whether Dr. Muston ever read 

the critics who praise Homer forhavingselected 

only an episode of the Trojan war as the sub- 
ject of his poem, instead of the whole history. 

His own course of proceeding bears more 

resemblance to that of the Cyclic poet men- 

tioned by Horace—or rather goes beyond it— 
for the bard, at all events, began his narrative 
ab ovo, but Dr. Muston commences his his- 
tory of the Vaudois before, for anything he 
can show, there were any Vaudois at all. 

The effect is something like that of the famous 

Welsh pedigree, in the middle of which the 

compiler remarks, “About this time the 

world was created.” Not that Dr. Muston 
would admit anything of the sort, but he is 
carried away by his theological antipathies 
and partialities. He evidently thinks that 
the Church of Rome derives some advantage 
from her undeniable antiquity, and, like our 
own controversialists who have so kindly 
presented us with an ancient British church 
(as if we were descended from the Welsh !) 





although it was on the 28th December, 1845, 


he would gladly find a little, quiet, primitive, 
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apostolic, Alpine church to lie perdu through 
the dark ages, and then, like the dragon’s 
tongue in the romance, be produced at the 
right time and cover the enemy with confu- 
sion. We fear it will not do. Granted that 
Saint Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan in the 
fifth century, was a good Protestant—we are 
glad to hear it, and wish there had been more 
like him. Granted that his spirit lived and 
worked after his death, and that many Swiss 
and North Italian bishops, at different periods 
during the dark ages, evinced an approxima- 
tion to various points of modern Protestant 
doctrine—where is the proof that they ever 
dreamed of separating from the Church of 
Rome, or established any organisation with 
the view of preserving their doctrines among 
their descendants? If they did not do 
this, it is evident that from a.p. 500 to 
1100 the Vaudois churches were as much a 
part of the Church of Rome as any others in 
the world. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century 
we find ourselves on firmer ground, and here 
we are disposed to think that Dr. Muston has 
the best of the argument. The question is, 
whether the Vaudois derived their name and 
creed from a certain Valdo, Waldo, or Petrus 
Valdensis, who began to preach Protestant 
doctrine at Lyons about 1170, or he from 
them. Was he their father or their brother ? 
Tt is, on the one hand, certain that the 
Latin for Vaudois is Valdenses, that this 
may very well be derived from Valdo, 
but cannot come from vallis, And nothing 
seems more natural than that the sect 
should be called after its leader. But when 
we consider that there isa Pays de Vaud at 
this day, the improbability of the whole region 
deriving its name from a single religious 
teacher becomes strikingly apparent. The 
instance would be unique; we hear of 
Bohemia, not of Hussia, of Deseret, not of 
Joesmithia. When we further consider that 
Waldo is sometimes called Petrus Valdensis, 
as if he were himself one of the Vaudois, and 
that the most important of the Vaudois 
manuscripts, La Nobla Leyczon, though cer- 
tainly written in the twelfth century, makes 
no allusion to him whatever, we are disposed 
to agree with the translator that there is 
“sufficient proof of the existence of the 
Vaudois under their present name in the 
beginning of the twelfth century.” This may 
be taken as a tacit admission that no more 
can be claimed, and it would have been as 
well if, except so far as concerns “ the simple 
layman of Lyons,” Dr. Muston ceuld have 
— with his correspondent, M. Schmidt, 

hat— 

“The Vaudois Church has no need of any at- 
tempt to exalt her reputation, by placing before 
her historic period a sort of fabulous period, re- 
mounting to the days of the apostles ; that Church 
appears to me to have sufficient claims to respect, 
when she is regarded as tracing her origin toa 
simple layman of Lyons, whose piety, moderation, 
and courage may always be an example to us. To 
have clearly asserted the doctrine of the gospel 
three centuries before the Reformation, and to 
have maintained it thenceforward with heroic 
fidelity, in the midst of persecutions and of mar- 
tyrdoms, is, in my estimation, so honourable, that 
I have not even a wish to embellish this indis- 


putable fact, by the addition of a long period which 
18 not certain at all.” 


Dr. Muston’s book is, in many respects, 
admirable—much more admirable, we fear, 


than readable. His labours must have been 
prodigious ; his zeal, industry, conscientious- 
hess, and minuteness are above all praise, 





and it is impossible to withhold warm sym- 
pathy from the patriotism which has led him, 
himself a Vaudois, to bestow so much pains 
on the annals of his people. His style, even 
in the English version, is lively and pleasing, 
and, considering the circumstances, he cannot 
be called very prejudiced or very narrow- 
minded. But he has no Plastité, not the 
slightest idea of arranging his materials in an 
effective manner, or investing them with an 
artistic form. In truth, the history of the 
Vaudois scarcely admits of a satisfactory 
treatment. It is the history of five or six 
small Alpine communes, each of which has a 
chronicle of its own, and which were not 
always all at once exposed either to sunshine 
or storm. So, after describing the persecu- 
tions of Lucerna, Dr. Muston is obliged to 
step back thirty years to take up the story of 
the church of Saluces ; Saluces conducts him 
to some other valley, and by the time he gets 
back to Lucerna, the reader has forgotten all 
about it. The latter patient personage, there- 
fore, soon gets quite fatigued and bewildered ; 
he is, moreover, likely to be daunted by the 
monotony of the story. One persecution is 
very much like another; the faithful con- 
fessor, the bigoted monk, the savage soldier, 
are masks whose salient features are easily 
apprehended and long retained; and a few 
anecdotes will enable any imaginative reader 
to construct a tolerably accurate picture of 
the whole history for himself. As a national 
monument, Dr. Muston’s work is very valu- 
able ; as a book meant to be read by men and 
women, it will bear no comparison with 
Arnaud’s ‘Glorious Recovery of their Vallies 
by the Vaudois” Mr. Acland’s excellent 
translation of this excellent book might, we 
should think, be reprinted with great ad- 
vantage. 

We can only touch in the most cursory 
manner upon a few points of this entangled 
and voluminous history. Opinions like those 
of the Vaudois could not be long without 
attracting the attention of the authorities. 
In 1335 the following singular entry occurs 
in the accounts of the bailiff of Embrun, /tem, 
for persecuting the Vaudois, eight sols and 
thirty deniers of gold. In 1393 a most 
cowardly and ferocious persecution, for which 
it is impossible to allege any pretext of a 
political character, destroyed half the popula- 
tion of the Val Louise. In 1488, a formal 
crusade was undertaken by order of Innocent 
VIII., a Pope whose christian virtues were 
embalmed by his contemporaries in the 
epigram— 

“Octo Nocens pueros genuit totidemque puellas ; 
Hune merito poterit dicere Roma patrem.” 

Fortunately the legate, Albert Cattaneo, 
mismanaged matters so much that he was 
able to destroy the population of only one 
valley, the hapless Val Louise. Here a 
scene was enacted resembling that by which 
a living French marshal first acquired 
renown :— 

“* Cattanée had with him a bold and experienced 
commander, named La Palud. This captain, see- 
ing that it was impossible to force the entrance of 
the grotto on the side by which the Vaudois had 
approached it, because of the intrenchments by 
which they had sheltered themselves, redescended 
into the valley, gathered together all the ropes 
which could be procured, and once more climbed 
the Pelvoux, promising to his soldiers a complete 
victory. Wheeling round the rocks, they clam- 
bered up the steep slope, and fixing cords above 
the opening of the cavern, slid down in full equip- 
ment right in front of the Vaudois. If the latter 
had put more confidence in the protection of God 





than in that of their intrenchments, they would 
not have been seized with fear when they saw 
these prove insufficient. Nothing could have been 
more easy or natural than to cut the ropes by which 
they saw their enemies descend, or to kill them 
in succession as they arrived within reach of their 
weapons, or to hurl them into the abyss which the 
platform overhung, before they had time to act 
upon the offensive. But a panic seized the un- 
fortunate Vaudois, and in their distraction they 
precipitated themselves amongst the rocks. La 
Palud made a frightful slaughter of those who 
attempted any resistance ; and not daring to enter 
into the depths of the cave from which he saw 
these terror-stricken people issue, he heaped up at 
the entrance all the wood which he could find ; the 
crusaders set it on fire, and all who attempted to 
come out were consumed by the flames or died by 
the edge of the sword. When the fire was extin- 
guished there were found, says Chorier, under the 
vaults of that cavern, four hundred little children 
smothered in their cradles, or in the arms of their 
mothers. There perished upon this occasion, he 
adds, more than three thousand Vaudois. It was 
the whole population of Val Louise. Cattanée 
distributed the property of these unfortunates 
amongst the vagabonds who accompanied him ; 
and never since that time has the Vaudois Church 
arisen again from her ashes in these blood-stained 
valleys.” 

To exterminate the people of Louise, how- 
ever, was not to exterminate the Vaudois, 
and the Duke of Savoy, whose troops had 
taken part in the crusade, made overtures for 
a reconciliation :— 

“It was resolved that the Vaudois should send 
a representative of each of their churches to their 
prince, who was to come to Pignerol to receive 
them. It was during the conferences there held, 
that this prince asked to see some of their children, 
that he might satisfy himself, by personal observa- 
tion, whether they were really born with black 
throats, rough teeth, and goats’ feet, as the 
Catholics pretended. ‘Is it possible,’ said he, 
when he saw a number of them with his own eyes, 
‘that these are the children of heretics! What 
charming creatures they are! they are by far the 
prettiest children I ever saw.’” 

It seems to confirm the theory of “Vestiges 
of the Creation ” that in Catholic countries it 
is always the Protestants who have tails, but 
in Protestant, the Catholics. 

It was fortunate for the Vaudois that they 
dwelt under princes comparatively so liberal 
and enlightened, and above all so much 
occupied with other matters, as those of the 
House of Savoy. Philip the Second would 
have made short work with them. Yet their 
history for more than two hundred years after 
Cattaneo’s crusade is one of sanguinary per- 
secutions, grinding oppressions, delusive in- 
tervals of calm, and frequent expulsions. 
Many of their churches were annihilated, the 
persistence of the rest under such aggravated 
trials is one of the marvels of history. Dr. 
Muston may well call his countrymen the 
Israel of the Alps ; “cast down, but not de- 
stroyed,” would have been a most appropriate 
motto. Yet their religious zeal would 
scarcely have sufficed for their preservation, 
had it not been accompanied by a strong spirit 
of nationality, and the passionate attachment 
to their birthplace so characteristic of moun- 
taineers. This prevented their being dis- 
persed over Europe, for, like the Jews, when- 
ever expelled, they always kept together, 
expecting the hour of return. The most 
famous of these regressions is that of 1689, 
described by Arnaud, at once its Homer, its 
Achilles, and its Agamemnon. When on the 
very verge of destruction, they were saved by 
the breach between Savoy and France. 
Victor Amadeus was glad of their services, 
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and, though he subsequently proved himself 
ungrateful and persecuting, the Vaudois 
were enabled to maintain their ground till the 
more humane spirit of the eighteenth century 
supervened to render persecution unfashion- 
able. One anecdote connected with their 
trials we will mention, as it seems to concern 
this country. After the atrocious massacre 
of 1655, which gave occasion to Milton’s 
magnificent sonnet :— 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bores 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold— 


a liberal collection was made for them in 
England. They received a great part of it, 
but meanwhile Cromwell died,and when they 
applied to Charles II. for the balance, that 
monarch desired his compliments, and re- 
marked that he preferred keeping it for him- 
self. It seems that they have lately preferred 
aclaim for tle money ; we think that they 
ought to have it. 

But the martyr-church has not been with- 
out her reward. How different her present 
is from her former state, how mighty a change 
has been wrought in their ancient persecutors, 
will appear from a passage of a letter, which 
we quote, and which will be read with feel- 
ings of the deepest gratification :— 


“*Next day, Friday, was also a festival day, 
specially set apart to celebrate the emancipation of 
the Vaudois. Persons had been sent to the moun- 
tains to inform the inhabitants of the more ele- 
vated districts of the cause of these rejoicings, and 
towards evening, whilst the illumination was 
taking place in the town, bonfires were kindled on 
all the surrounding peaks. More than 100 could 
be counted from La Tour. At Pignerol, also, so 
soon as the news came of the emancipation of the 
Vaudois, those of them who were settled there 
asked leave from the commandant to illuminate 
their dwellings, which was granted them. The 
same permission was offered to the Catholics who 
might wish to join in those manifestations ; and in 
the evening the whole city was illuminated, with- 
out exception of any quarter. Similar rejoicings 
took place in the other. Vaudois communities. The 
Catholics almost everywhere took part in them. 
At St. John, the brilliant illumination of the pres- 
bytére was particularly marked ; and the prior 
even caused some of his finest baoudéttes to be 
rung. After a fraternal repast, the national 
guards of the commune proceeded in a body to the 
house of the venerable Joshua Meille, the eldest of 
the Vaudois pastors, who lived in a retired spot in 
the country. His emotion was extreme. The 
white-haired good old man passed from one to 
another, embracing all these youths, and exclaim- 
ing ‘ Vive la fratellanza!’ In each commune the 
greater part of the citizens, without distinction of 
religion, assembled at a patriotic banquet, and 
many speeches suitable to the occasion were de- 
livered. That of Professor Malan was particularly 
remarked. It was delivered in the purest Italian. 

‘*But all this was nothing in comparison with 
what took place at Turin. A national festival was 
announced for the 28th of February, at which all 
the provinces of Piedmont skould have their repre- 
sentatives, to celebrate in the capital the establish- 
ment of the constitution. On the 27th the Vaudois 
deputation set out. On the way they were saluted 
by vivas for ‘ Our Vaudois Brethren /’ and for ‘ Li- 
berty of Conscience!’ At Turin, the members of 
this deputation, with many other persons who had 
joined them of their own accord, were lodged, to 
the number of some hundreds, in private houses. 
There were instances of merchants clearing out 
store-rooms to convert them into sleeping apart- 
ments. Next morning, this whole troop having 
assembled on the esplanade of Porte-Neuve, ar- 
ranged amongst themselves the order of their pro- 
cession. They were preceded by a group of young 
gitls clothed in white, adorned with blue girdles, 
and each bearing a little banner in her hand. More 
than 600 persons then followed, having at their 











head a magnificent velvet standard, on which were 
the royal arms embroidered in silver, with this 
simple inscription :—‘A Carlo Alberto 7 Valdesi 
riconoscenti.’ 

‘* Acclamations of the. liveliest sympathy greeted 
the Vaudois in the streets of Turin ; handkerchiefs 
were waved from the windows, and flowers were 
showered down from the balconies upon the young 
girls who walked past. ‘ Zvviva fratelli Valdesi!’ 
* Evviva Vemancipazione dei Valdesi /’ was shouted 
from all sides. ‘The Vaudois were saluted even by 
persons unacquainted with them, who, shaking 
them by the hand, expressed their delight at the 
new era of peace and liberty which all then antici- 
pated for Italy. Even priests might be seen to 
approach the procession, and to embrace the Vau- 
dois in its ranks, exclaiming-—‘ Viva la fratel- 
lanza! ‘ Viva la liberta 

‘*When the order was to be arranged of all the 
provincial deputations which were to defile before 
the palace of his majesty, the managers of the fes- 
tival assigned the first place to the Vaudois. 
‘They have long been the last,’ said they, ‘and it 
is right that to-day they should be the first.’ It is 
impossible to give an idea of the eager affection 
and enthusiasm with which they were received. I 
have been told that in the streets it sometimes hap- 
pened that those who met a new comer laid hold of 
him by the arm, and asked whence he came, and if 
he was a Vaudois they hugged him around the neck, 

“Dear brother! who would have said that we 
would have seen all this? Who would have said 
that, on that very castle square where in former 
times the piles were raised for our martyrs, and 
the crowd gathered to witness their death, such a 
multitude would this day have welcomed the Vau- 
dois with such acclamations of love and fraternity ? 
Verily, it is God who has done all these things! 
To him be the glory and the thanksgiving! and 
may his blessing ever rest upon our pleasant native 
land.” 








Our Old Town. By Thomas Miller. 
Brown and Co. 
Ir is one of the charms of Gray’s Elegy, 
that though first suggested by a particular 
scene, it contains descriptions that apply to 
many a country churchyard. There are, in 
fact, several places which still contest the 
honour of being the original scene of the 
poem. On the same principle, though ata 
humble distance in regard both to subject 
and art, the historian of ‘Our Old Town’ 
appeals to familiar traditions and widespread 
sympathies. His book is, doubtless, as he 
declares it to be, as faithful a transcript of 
nature as he has the power to make, and 
both the characters and the places may be 
drawn from life. Any one might easily name 
a town that would answer to most of Mr. 
Miller’s portraiture, but if greater minute- 
ness had been adopted, the volume would 
have become a topographical treatise of mere 
local interest. The author has therefore very 
wisely enlarged the scope of his book, and 
has engrafted on his local descriptions many 
scenes and sketches of old English life and 
tradition. There is no originality in the 
idea ; for the writer is but a journeyman in 
work of which Crabbe and Washington Ir- 
ving were masters. Miss Mitford, too, in 
‘Our Village,’ has set a more direct pattern 
to the author of ‘Our Old Town,’ as she has 
done to many previous imitators. But there 
are featuresin Mr. Miller’s work which com- 
mend it to favourable notice. There is not 
much knowledge of character or power in 
portraying it, but the descriptions of scenery 
are graphic, and the genial mellow tone in 
which old scenes and traditions are presented 
will please others besides professed anti- 











quaries. One short extract only we give 


. from the chapter on the old parish church :— 
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‘The first thing that struck you on entering it 
was the large royal arms above your head, over 
which was written, in letters of gold, ‘Honour the 
king.’ You looked higher, and saw the flags 
of the Volunteers drooping above your head and 
covered with dust. They had hung there ever 
since ‘ Prince Charlie came over the water,’—tat. 
tered relics of the would-have-been-defenders of Our 
Old Town, if the Pretender had approached that 
old-fashioned place, which he did not, although he 
came within very few miles of it. There were long 
sloping galleries on each side, abutting on massy 
pillars crowned with Corinthian capitals, and which 
had a grand gloomy look. Green curtains could 
be drawn to keep out the sun. The pulpit, which 
stood very near the centre of the church, had 
cushions covered with crimson velvet, edged with 
gold. These trappings were the gift of an old 
general who was buried in the churchyard, the 
spoil won in some battle at which he had fought. 
The old clerk’s large folio prayer-book was thumbed 
to bits; half of many of the pages were worn 
away; but he knew the whole service by rote, 
and had no use for the book. He had a fine 
voice, and’ there was a peculiar thrill in his 
‘ A-a-men’ that made the old church ring again ; 
it reminded you of the fall of Corporal Trim’s hat 
—it went to the heart. iz 4 i 

‘*Then there were monuments let into and pro- 
jecting into the walls, none of them very ancient, 
though some had reference to the dead who had 
departed this life long, long ago; for the body of 
the church had been rebuilt, and the tower alone 
was ancient, being a fine specimen of the very 
early Norman. That had been a landmerk which 
had stood and overlooked marsh and moor and 
wold longer than had been recorded in any docu- 
ment that had been preserved in this old-fashioned 
town. Cracked and crumbling and weather- beaten 
as it is, its old square walls will yet hold together 
through many a year that yet sleeps in the womb 
of time, and which in due season will come forth 
delivered of events that we shall never know. 
By whom that tower was first reared, or what 
ancient Saxon or Danish church first stood upon 
the site it now occupies, the dead have given us 
no intimation: even the very name of the saint it 
was first dedicated to has perished. Offa the 
Terrible once ruled with a rod of iron over the 
country that stretches for leagues around Our Old 
Town, long before the Sea Kings had destroyed 
the neighbouring monastery of Bardney and the 
Saxon abbeys of Crowland and Peterborough. On 
the site of the old hall, which that ancient church-~ 
tower overtops, stood the Mercian castle in which 
a Danish king died, and tradition says that a 
Saxon church then stood where the tower is now 
standing twelve hundred and fifty years ago. But 
long before that period Alfred the Great, then 
serving in the army commanded by his brother, 
King Ethelred, had marched through the streets 
of this Old-fashioned Town, accompanied by Burr- 
hed, King of Mercia, to attack the Danes, who 
were then in possession of Nottingham. Further 
back I dare not venture, though I might fill many 
a page with a record of the events that occurred 
in and around Our Old Town long before the reign 
of Alfred.” 


Minute description is one means of interest- 
ing the imagination, because it may bring a 
vivid image of the scene described before the 
mind’s eye; but then the scene itself must be 
interesting. What interest can attach to 
Royal Arms, pulpit cushions, an old clerk's 
prayer-book, and lis quavering A-a-men, we 
confess ourselves unable to discover. The 
chapter on old warehouses, ships, and water- 
side scenes and characters, contains striking 
pictures of the venerable English town, 
‘before its sleepy old river had ever been 
disturbed by the splash of a steamer’s addle,. 
or the silence of its green solitudes brokew 
by the startling scream of a railway whistle. 

he book is illustrated by some good wood~ 
cuts, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Essays: Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous. Con; 
tributed Chiefly to the ‘Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly 
teviews. By the Rev. G, Rt, Gleig, M.A. 2 Vols. - Long- 
man and Co. 

A Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences, By William Baird, 
M.D. RK. Griffin and Co, 

The Earth and the Word; or, Geology for Bible Students, 
By S. R. Pattison, F.G.S. Longman and Co, 

Collection of Public Statutes relating to the General Law of 
England, passed in the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, Edited by James Bigg. Ligg. 

Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teaching; or, A Voice 
fromthe New Church Porch. W. White. 

Year after Year: a Tale, By the Author of ‘ Paul Fer- 

roll,” Saunders and Otley. 

Uncle Jack the Fault Killer. By the Author of ‘ Round the 
Fire,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

A Handbook of Political Economy. By Sigma. 

German Tales and Poetry. By the best Authors, Selected 
and Adapted for the Use of English Students, By Wil- 
liam Biinger. D. Nutt. 

Greek Exercises, Adapted to the Arrangement of Words- 
worth’s Greek Grammar and Adams’s Greek Delectus, 
By Saag Rey. C. H. Adams, M.A, Second Edition. D. 


Oberon’s Empire: a Mask. Saunders and Otley. 

Hanno: a Tragedy, In Five Acts. Saunders aud Otley. 

The Moslem and the Hindoo: a Poem on the Sepoy Revolt. 
By a Graduate of Oxford. _ Saunders and Otley. 

On Cough: its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. By R. H. 
Semple, M.D. J. Churchill. 


Scenes from the Late Indian Mutinies. By D.M. J, and 


C. Mozley. 
My Three Little Guests; or, a Visit to Vernmore, J, and 
C. Mozley. 
A Few Hints to Cottage Brides. J. and C. Mozley. 


The Earth and the Word is a pleasantly written 


little treatise, intended to show that scripture and | 


geology are not at variance with one another. 
Mr. Pattison deprecates systematizing, and con- 
tents himself with showing that the Mosaic ac- 
count does not positively assert anything contrary 
to the established facts of geology. But we can 
perceive at the same time that he has a certain 
system of exegesis of his own, and that it virtually 
agrees with that of the late Hugh Miller. The 
first verse of the first chapter of Genesis relates to 
ages long anterior to the creation afterwards 
recorded ; the days refer to periods of indefinite 
duration ; and the flood was limited in its extent ; 
at least it seems to be Mr. Pattison’s object to 
show that there is nothing in scripture inconsistent 
with such a hypothesis. The last chapter consists 
of an historical sketch of the progress of the study 
of cosmogony, similar to that with which Hugh 
Miller's book opens. In this the author quotes with 
just approbation a writer from whom most people 
would least expect to hear words of sound philoso- 
phical good sense. ‘So long,’ says Cardinal 
Wiseman in his lectures, ‘‘as phenomena are 
simply recorded, and only the natural and obvious 
causes drawn from them, there can be no fear that 
the results of the study may prove hostile to reli- 
gion. How much wiser was the counsel of 
Gamaliel, and how applicable to those who im- 
pugned these pursuits. ... Refrain from these 
men and let them alone; for if the work be of 
men it will fall to nothing; but if of God ye 
are not able to destroy it. . . . If the representa- 
tions they have given of nature are the fictions of 
men, they cannot stand against the progress of 
science ; if they truly picture the works of God, 
they must be easily reconcileable with his revealed 
manifestations.” There is in these words a calm 
conviction of the truth of revelation which con- 
trasts favourably with the fidgetty and inconsis- 
tent anxiety of some Protestants to stifle inquiry, 
for fear that that in which they profess to believe 
may be proved false. 

The Statute Book for England promises to be a 
very useful legal and periodical publication. The 
first number contains the statutes passed in last 
session ; and the publishers propose to issue every 
year, to subscribers of one guinea, three volumes, 
containing the statutes passed in that year, to- 
gether with the unrepealed statutes passed im 
former sessions; and separate pages, to be inserted 
in the volumes they already possess, showing 
what parts have been repealed by subsequent 
enactments. By this means subscribers would in 
process of time obtain a complete collection of all 
the unrepealed statutes of England. To the end 





of the volume are appended indices.and tables for 
reference. 

Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teaching is 
a controversial treatise in reply to some articles on 
the Swedenborgians, inserted in a periodical called 
‘The Old Church Porch,’ and edited by the Vicar 
of Frome. We do not presume to enter into such 
mysterious questions as those discussed in this 
pamphlet, such as ‘Marriages in Heaven,’ ‘The 
Nature and Employment of Angels,’ ‘The Inter- 
mediate State,’ and ‘The Second Advent.’ 

Year after Year is a tale, the object of which is 
to expose the iniquities of insurance offices. Sir 
Grant Buckwell is left a minor at thirteen, and 
lives a retired life in the old family mansion with 
his natural sister Katherine. Not having had ap- 
parently that training in the'ways of the world which 
is given by a public school and a university, he be- 
comes rather eccentric. despises conventionalisms, 
does not associate with his neighbours, and is 
talked about in the county. Among other odd 
doings, he makes some singers of Christmas carols 
sit down in his dining-room and drink wine ; and 
when a gipsy poacher wishes his donkey were shot, 
actually shoots the animal. In order to make a 
provision for his sister Katherine, to whom he is 
much attached, he insures his life for 10,0000., and 
soon after, as he is returning from a tour on the Con- 
tinent, and when he has reached his own park, the 
horses run away with his carriage, he is dashed 
over a precipice, and killed. A foolish old uncle with 
a horrible pedantic son-in-law succeeds to the estate, 
and Katherine determines to live in an old manor- 
house in the neighbourhood. But while she is in 
the midst of her preparations to remove, she learns 
the astounding fact that the insurance offices dis- 
pute her claims to the 10,0002, on the ground 
that her brother was addicted to habitual intem- 
perance, which had not been made known at the 
time the policy was obtained. The office does not 
wish to bring the matter to a public trial for fear 
of deterring customers; but proposes that she 
should accept half the policy, and hush the matter 
up. She and a Mr. Hockfield, who alsoholds a policy 
on Sir Grant’s life, reject this proposal with indig- 
nation. Then she has to go through all the sick- 
ening hopes and fears with which a lawsuit tor- 
ments its victims ; and at length, after the directors 
have retained all the leading counsel on their side, 
andresorted to tricks which in their individual capa- 
city they would have scorned, the case comes on 
for trial. The facts are all on the side of Katherine, 
but at the last moment her chief witnesses fail her. 
Dr. Monckton, the physician of the family, and an 
old friend, is suddenly taken ill; and a strange 
being called Wolfe, whom she and her brother had 
befriended, has conscientious scruples about taking 
an oath. This is the strangest part of the story. 
Katherine, who lodges at his mother’s house, goes 
to his room and finds him kneeling in prayer. 
He gets up, says he is determined what to do, 
snatches up a bible, and declares that he will be 
guided by the words which first meet his eyes on 
opening it. He opens the book, and the words are, 
‘*Swear not at all.” We, are sorry to see any 
person who could write a book advocating by im- 
plication so absurd and superstitious a practice as 
this. On going into Westminster Hall, Katherine 
casts her eyes upon an old inscription, Domine 
dirige nos, and utters a heartfelt prayer that who- 
ever is in the right may succeed. The trial goes 
on, and we must say that is not a very much over- 
drawn picture of a real trial. Though the office 
makes a strong case, and brings up the treating 
the Christmas carollers to wine, and the shooting 
the poacher’s donkey, and a letter written with a 
trembling hand to assert the innocence of the 
strange being, Wolfe, the jury find for Katherine. 
There is one very striking peculiarity about this 
book ; it never from beginning to end touches upon 
love. We thought at one time that a Mrs. Carey, 
the beautiful wife-of Sir Grant’s friend, and who 
flirts outrageously with the young Baronet, was 
going to lead him further and further from the paths 
of virtue; but it comes to nothing. She only goes 
on being frivolous and heartless, The whole in- 


and Katherine’s surprise and indignation, as she 

finds how ‘‘ business is managed,” are well de- 

pieted. The author should try, however, to make 

his characters more personally interesting. They 

are all too odd and misanthropic to be at all like- 

able, and horrors, both of word and deed, are too 
thickly scattered through the book. 

It must be a most difficult thing to write a book 
for children, if we may judge by the very mode- 
rate success generally attained in this line. In 
Uncle Jack, the Fault Killer, there is nothing per- 
haps to which one could object, except some faults 
of grammar, such as ‘he laid down,” and 
** directly he did” so and so; but neither is there 
anything to exercise the understanding or to inte- 
rest the imagination. Four children are left 
orphans by the death of their father and mother in 
India, and are adopted by their Uncle Jack, an 
old Indian officer, residing near London. He tells 
them the story of Jack the Giant Killer, and when 
asked whether it be true, he says it may have a 
true meaning. They may consider their faults as 
giants, and he undertakes to perform the feat of 
killing these faults. Flora is untidy, and to cure 
lier, he hides everything she leaves about. Percy 
is passionate, and is obliged to swallow a pepper- 
corn every time he gets intoa passion. Jack is 
sleepy, and is made to walk up and down stairs ; 
and Lily is inquisitive, and has her hands tied 
behind her back. By these means Uncle Jack 
overcomes their bad habits, and earns his nickname 
of the ‘Fault-Killer.’ Books of amusement are 
even of more importance in the education of chil- 
dren than books of elementary instruction, and 
ought not to be undertaken by any one who does 
not know the difference between the verbs ‘to lay’ 
and ‘ to lie.’ 

The title-page of A Handbook of Political Eco- 
nomy promises much ; and we thought as we read 
it, if the writer has been able to embody in seventy- 
eight small pages the leading doctrines of each of 
the men here mentioned, not counting the &c., &c., 
or even those which they held in common, he 
must be a miracle of clearness and condensa- 
tion. The miracle vanishes as we read, for we 
find that he has not done any such thing. The 
little book consists chiefly of extracts from the 
writers named in the title-page, spliced together 
with the smallest amount possible of original writ- 
ing by Sigma, and labours under the defects in- 
herent in such a mode of composition. It wears a 
disjointed and ill-finished appearance which makes 
it most unattractive ; and this, in a manual meant 
to be popular, and written for those who have 
not yet studied the subject, is a great fault. 
Again, words are rarely used by different writers 
in exactly the same sense; and when the impor- 
tant terms of a science are used in one sentence 
by one writer in one sense, and in the next by 
another writer in a sense a little different, the 
combination of the two sentences into the premises 
of an argument may probably lead to a sophistical 
conclusion. Each extract, to do its writer justice, 
should be read in its context. We do not, how- 
ever, desire to find fault with the extracts; even 
when they stand they are by much the best part of 
the book. But when Sigma shakes loose from the 
guidance of his authorities, and begins to speculate 
on his own account, he runs into some gross errors 
into which we should be sorry to see any student 
beguiled. These errors we have no room in a 
mere notice to refute ; indeed, there is hardly any 
necessity to do so, as their bare statement is almost 
a refutation. On the whole, the little book is con- 
fessedly not valuable to those acquainted with the 
subject. We fear that, if read, it would be mis- 
chievous to those unacquainted with it ; but, in- 
asmuch as, for~the reasons before stated, we do 
not feel much apprehension that anyone will read 
it, we do not think it will do much harm. 

M. Biinger has compiled a very useful elemen- 
tary book entitled German Tales and Poetry by the 
Best Authors. The selections are good, and com- 
prise, amongst others, pieces in prose and verse by 
the Grimms, Brisson, Goethe, Schiller, and Biirger. 
Here we see our old friend, Der Wilde Jager, to 
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grisly Erlkénig, besides the charming Lied von 
der Clocke. To the whole is added a vocabu- 
lary. 

Weare glad to see a new edition of Mr. Adams’s 
Greek Exercises, adapted to the arrangement of 
Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar and Adams’s Greek 
Delectus, 

On Cough: its Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment, is a well-written monograph on this dreadful 
symptom of disease. It is divided into three 
sections. The first contains an account of the 
anatomy of the parts concerned in cough ; in the 
second its physiology is explained; and in the 
third the pathological condition of the organs 
affected by disease is detailed, and the treatment 
of each case deduced from the nature of the affec- 
tion. A chapter is devoted to the use of the 
stethoscope. 

A Few Hints to Cottage Brides is a little tract 
intended for distribution. It contains some useful 
hints to newly-married women among the pea- 
santry ; but we have our doubts as to whether the 
advice is conveyed in a form likely to influence 
those for whom it is intended. The lower orders 
are very jealous of interference, and dislike a di- 
dactic tone quite as much as we should, 

My Three Little Guests is the record of a visit 
paid by three children to their aunt. It is written 
in a playful tone, and the moral is not obtrusive or 
affected. 





New Editions. 


An Introduction to Practical Chemistry. including Analysis. 
By John E. Bowman, F.C.S. Edited by Charles L. 
Bloxam, Third Edition, J. Churchill. 


Tuat a third edition of Bowman’s Introduction 
to Practical Chemistry has been called for is in itself 
a proof of the value of the work. In the present 
volume Mr. Bloxam has substituted, for some ana- 
lytical experiments given in the original work, the 
simpler modern processes ; a chapter on the tests 
for alkaloids has been added, and some of the 
formulz have been altered so as to agree with the 
theory of Dr. Miller in his ‘Elements of Chemistry.’ 
The book is illustrated by plates. 








Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Telegram and Telegrapheme Controversy, as Carried on 
in a@ Friendly Correspondence between A. C. and H. 
Rivingtons. 


Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables, for 
Ascertaining, at Sight, the Tithe Rent Charge Payable for 
1858. By Charles M. Willich. Longman and Co. 

An Anti-Septic. By Bernard Rathbone. E. Truelove. 

The learned controversies of Fellows of Colleges 

have a flavour as peculiar as that of the port 

which is imbibed in the Common Room. They 
put us in mind of Dr. Johnson’s description of 
some man whom he called ‘a good sulky scholar.” 

There is a sort of heavy truculent facetiousness, 

and a faith in the paramount importance of the 

Greek particles, which rather surprise those who 

frequent the busy haunts of men engaged in 

solving more practical problems. The Telegram 

and‘ Telegrapheme Controversy, as carried on in a 

friendly correspondence between A. C. and H., 

both M.A.’s of Trinity College, Cambridge, is a 

good specimen of this kind of writing. It is 

useless now to enter into the merits of the rival 
candidates for a place in the English language. 

Telegram is found a convenient word ; and, though 

it may be a solecism, it is likely to be perpetuated, 

together with a thousand other barbarous forms of 

Greek derivatives. 


List of New Books. 


Alison's Continuation, 8vo, cl., Vol. VIII., 15s. 

Bagatelle (La), new ed., 18mo, bd., 2s. 6d. 

Cherpilloud’s Book of Versions, revised by C. J. Delille, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Cc im's (D.) Ci ion Tables, 2 vols., royal Syo, cl., £4 4s, 

Churton’s (E.) Early English Church, fep. 8vo, cl., new ed., 4s. 

De Porquet’s (L. P. F.) Abrégé de l’Histoire de France, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Dohne'’s (Rev. J. L.) Zalu Kafir Dictionary, 8vo, sewed, £1 Is. 

English Synony ms, edited by Whately, 4th ed., 12mo, cl., 3s. 

Ferry’s (G.) Cavaliers and Free Lances of New Spain, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Fraser's (A. C.) Rational Philosophy, cr. 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 

Gleig's (Rev. G. R.) Essays, 2 vols., 8vo, cl., £1 Is 

Jones's (T. W.) Physiology &e., of Body, Sense, and Mind, 2s. 6d. 

Library of Old Authors: Lilly’s Dramatic Works, fep., cl., 10s. 
large pa 5s 

Loraine’s (A. M.) Steps on the Mountain, 12mo, el., bs mary Me 

Lund’s (T.) Companion to Wood's Algebra, 

Mariette’s (A.) Half Hours of Translation 








2nd ed., post Svo, 6s, 


Maynard’s (C. A.) El 





of French G + 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
and inium, 12mo, cl.,4s. 
French Tyrocinium, 12mo, cl., 2s. 
Mill's (A) India in 1858, Svo, cl., 10s. Gd. 
Mundy’s (G. C.) Journal of a Tour in India, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Palmer's (W.) Ecclesiastical History, fep. 8vo, cl., new ed., 4s. 
Pollock (C. E.) and Nicol’s (H.) Practice of the County Courts, 3s. 
Ragg's (T.) Man’s Dreams and God’s Realities, post 8vo, cl., 33. 
Rawlinson’s(G. H.) History of Herodotus, 8vo, cl., Vol. I., 18s. 
Richardson's (B.) Coagulation of the Blood, 8vo, cl., 16s. 
Select Specimens of the English Poets, edited by A. De Vere, 3s. 
Shakspeare, by Samuel Phelps, 2 vols., royal 8vo, cl., £1 10s, 
Shaw's (Rev. W. M.) Fourteen Sermons at Highgate, fcp. cl., 4s. 
Stage (The) and Company, by Mrs. Hubback, 8vo, cl., £1 Lis. 6d. 
Sunbeams for all Seasons, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d., gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (W. C.) Ancient and Modern India, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
What you Will, cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Williams's (Archdeacon) Essays; Philological, &c., 8vo, cl., 16s. 
Wilson's Tales of the Border, Vol. 1X., new ed., fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

















ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


—_—— 


WILLIAM PENN AND ‘THE MAIDS OF 
TAUNTON.’ 


Tur difficulty of preserving political consis- 
tency lies in the fact that statesmen sometimes, 
at least, mean the reverse of what they say. 
Tories will talk Whig for the benefit of the 
Tory party, and Whigs will be the veriest 
despots and bigots for the sake of “the good 
old cause” of liberty and toleration. It 
sometimes, therefore, happens that when a 
man supports Whig principles he is really 
playing into the hands of the Tories, and vice 
versd. It was a mistake of this sort on the 
part of William Penn, it seems, to counte- 
nance James the Second, when that monarch 
found it expedient to relax the severity of 
persecuting laws. Penn, it appears, should 
have seen that opposition to the court was a 
duty paramount to all considerations of the 
merit of court measures, and that the obli- 
gation to tolerate depends a good deal on 
the persons proposing to tolerate and de- 
manding to be tolerated. For this mistake he 
has experienced very rough treatment from 
Lord Macaulay, who has proved satisfactorily, 
in our opinion, that Penn, in his anxiety 
to obtain equal laws for men of all reli- 
gions, was guilty of compliances with the 
court which would have been thought nothing 
of had he not aimed at so high a standard 
of moral and religious perfection. 
One of the most questionaable of the trans- 
actions in which Penn was engaged was that 
relating to “the Maids of Taunton.” A 
number of young girls, children of the chief 
inhabitants of the town, had presented a 


law, forfeited their lives. But it was resolved 
that they should be pardoned on condition 
that their parents paid a fine; and the right 
of prosecuting them and receiving the fine 
was, in accordance with the corrupt practice 
of those times, granted to the Queen’s Maids 


the letter to Sutherland in the following ex- 


to manage the business. 


banner to Monmouth, and by this act of 
treason had, no doubt, in the strictness of 


of Honour. These ladies, as appears from 


tract, employed a Mr. Penne as their broker 
Sir James Macin- 
tosh and Lord Macaulay assert this Mr. 
Penne to be the quaker, William Penn, while 





‘ History of Taunton,’ edited by Savage ; ‘ Letter 
of the Duke of Somerset to Sir F. Warre ; ‘ Letter 
of Sunderland to Penn,’ Feb. 13, 168%, from the 
State Paper Office, in the Mackintosh Collection. 
1848.) 
; “The letter of Sunderland is as follows :— 

“* Whitehall, Feb, 13, 1685-6, 
‘¢ “Mr. Penne,—Her Majesty’s Maidsof Honour 
having acquainted me that they designe to employ 
you and Mr. Walden in making a composition 
with the Relations of the Maids of Taunton for the 
high Misdemeanour they have been guilty of, I 
do at their request hereby let you know that His 
Majesty has been pleased to give their Fines to 
the said Maids of Honour, and therefore recom- 
mend it to Mr. Walden and you to make the most 
advantageous composition you can in their behalfe. 

‘*¢T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
«¢ ¢SuUNDERLAND.’ 

“That the person to whom this letter was 
addressed was William Penn the Quaker was not 
doubted by Sir James Mackintosh: who first 
brought it to light, or, as far as I am aware, by 
any other person, till after the publication of the 
first part of this History. It has since been con- 
fidently asserted that the letter was addressed toa 
certain George Penne, who appears from an old 
account book lately discovered to have been con- 
cerned in a negotiatiun for the ransom of one of 
Monmouth’s followers, named Azariah Pinney. 
*‘Tf I thought that I had committed an error, 
I should, I hope, have the honesty to acknowledge 
it. But, after full consideration, I am satisfied 
that Sunderland’s letter was addressed to William 
Penn. 
“ Much has been said about the way in which the 
name is spelt. The Quaker, we are told, was not 
Mr. Penne, but Mr. Penn. I feel assured that 
no person conversant with the books and manu- 
scripts of the seventeenth century will attach any 
importance to this argument. It is notorious 
that a proper name was then thought to be well 
spelt if the sound were preserved. To go no 
further than the persons who, in Penn’s time, held 
the Great Seal, one of them is sometimes Hyde 
and sometimes Hide ; another is Jefferies, Jeffries, 
Jeffereys, and Jeffreys ; a third is Somers, Som- 
mers, and Summers; a fourth is Wright and 
Wrighte ; and a fifth is Cowper and Cooper. ‘The 
Quaker’s name was spelt in three ways. He, 
and his father the Admiral before him, invariably, 
as far as I have observed, spelt it Penn ; but most 
people spelt it Pen; and there were some who 
adhered to the ancient form, Penne. For example, 
William the father is Penne in a letter from Dis- 
browe to Thurloe, dated on the 7th of December, 
1654 ; and William the son is Penne ina news- 
letter of the 22nd of September, 1688, printed in 
the Ellis Correspondence. In Richard Ward’s 
‘Life and Letters of Henry More,’ printed in 
1710, the name of the Quaker will be found spelt 
in all the three ways, Penn in the index, 
Pen in page 197, and Penne in page 
311. The name is Penne in the Commission 
which the Admiral carried out with him on his 
expedition to the West Indies, Burchett, who 
became Secretary to the Admiralty soon after the 
Revolution, and remained in office long after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, always, in his 
Naval History, wrote the name Penne. Surely it 
cannot be thought strange that an old-fashioned 
spelling, in which the Secretary of the Admiralty 





questionable a transaction. 


his original position :— 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his ‘ Life of William 
Penn,’ maintains that the “Mr. Penne” of 
the letter was a George Penne, a man of 
notoriously bad character. Mr. Dixon’s ar- 
gument is founded chiefly upon the fact that 
William Penn never placed an e at the end 
of his name, and upon his high character, 
which would dispose one to believe that he 
would not have had anything to do with so 
The following 
is Lord Macaulay’s note, in which he defends 


persisted so late as 1720, should have been used 
at the office of the Secretary of State in 1686. 1 
am quite confident that, if the letter which we are 
considering had been of a different kind, if Mr. 
Penne had been informed that, in consequence of 
his earnest intercession, the king had been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant a free pardon to the 
Taunton girls, and if I had attempted to deprive 
the Quaker of the credit of that intercession on 
the ground that his name was not Penne, the 
very persons who now complain so bitterly that I 
am unjust to his memory would have com- 
plained quite as bitterly, and, I must say, with 
much more reason. 
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‘‘Locke’s ‘Western Rebellion ;’ 


Toulmin’s 


“I think myself, therefore, perfectly justified in 
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sidering the names Penn and Penne, as the 
jensen To which, then, of the two persons who 
pore that name, George or William, is it pro- 
pable that the letter of the Secretary of State 
was addressed ? 

«‘ George was evidently an adventurer of a very 
low class. All that we learn about him from the 
papers of the Pinney family is that he was em- 
ployed in the purchase of a pardon for the younger 
son of a ‘dissenting minister. The whole sum 
which appears to have passed through George’s 
hands on this occasion was sixty-five pounds. His 
commission on the transaction must therefore have 
been small. The only other information which we 
have about him is that he, some time later, applied 
to the government for a favour which was very far 
from being an honour. In England the Groom 
Porter of the Palace had a jurisdiction over games 
of chance, and made some very dirty gain by 
issuing lottery tickets and licensing hazard tables. 
George appears to have petitioned fora similar 
privilege in the American colonies. 

‘‘ William Penn was, during the reign of James 
the Second, the most active and powerful solicitor 
about the Court. I will quote the words of his 
admirer Croese. ‘Quum autem Pennus tanta 
gratia plurimum apud regem valeret, et per id 
perplures sibi amicos acquireret, illum omnes, 
etiam qui modo aliqua notitia erant conjuncti, 
quoties aliquid a rege postulandum agendumve 
apud regem esset, adire, ambire, orare, ut eos 
apud regem adjuvaret.’ He was overwhelmed 
by business of this kind, ‘ obrutus negotiationibus 
curationibusque.’ His house and the approaches 
to it were every day blocked up by crowds of 
persons who came to request his good offices ; 
‘domus ac vestibula quotidie referta clientium et 
supplicantium,’ From the Fountainhall papers it 
appears that his influence was felt even in the 
highlands of Scotland. We learn from himself 
that, at this time. he was always toiling for others, 
that he was a daily suitor at Whitehall, and that, 
if he had chosen to sell his influence, he could, in 
little more than three years, have put twenty 
thousand pounds into his pocket, and obtained a 
hundred thousand more for the improvement of the 
colony of which he was proprietor. 

“Such was the position of these two men. 
Which of them, then, was the more likely to be 
employed in the matter to which Sunderland’s 
letter related? Was it George or William, an 
agent of the lowest or of the highest class? The 
persons interested were ladies of rank and fashion, 
resident at the palace, where George would hardly 
have been admitted into an outer room, but 
where William was every day in the presence 
chamber, and was frequently called into the closet. 
The greatest nobles in the kingdom were zealous 
and active in the cause of their fair friends, nobles 
with whom William lived in habits of familiar 
intercourse, but who would hardly have thought 
George fit company for their grooms. The sum in 
question was seven thousand pounds, a sum not 
Jarge when compared with the masses of wealth 
with which William had constantly to deal, but 
more than a hundred times as large as the only 
ransom which is known to have passed through 
the hands of George. These considerations would 
suffice to raise a strong presumption that Sunder- 
land’s letter was addressed to William, and not to 
George: but there is a still stronger argument 
behind. 

“It is most important to observe that the 
person to whom this letter was addressed was not 
the first person whom the Maids of Honour had 
requested to act for them. They applied to him 
because another person, to whom they had pre- 
viously applied, had, after some correspondence, 
declined the office. From their first application 
we learn with certainty what sort of person they 
wished to employ. If their first application had 
been made to some obscure pettifogger or needy 
gambler, we should be warranted in believing 
that the Penne to whom their second applica- 
tion was made was George. If, on the other 
hand, their first application was made to a gen- 
tleman of the highest consideration, we can hardly 





second application was made must have been 
William. To whom, then, was their first applica- 
tion made? It was to Sir Francis Warre, of 
Hestercombe, a Baronet and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The letters are still extant in which the 
Duke of Somerset, the proud Duke, not a man 
very likely to have corresponded with George 
Penne, pressed Sir Francis to undertake the com- 
mission. The latest of those letters is dated about 
three weeks before Sunderland’s letter to Mr. 
Penne. Somerset tells Sir Francis that the town- 
clerk of Bridgewater, whose name, I may remark 
in passing, is spelt sometimes Bird and sometimes 
Birde, had offered his services, but that those ser- 
vices had been declined. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Maids of Honour were desirous to have 
an agent of high station and character. And they 
were right. For the sum which they demanded 
was so large that no ordinary jobber could safely 
be entrusted with the care of their interests. 

‘* As Sir Francis Warre excused himself from 
undertaking the negotiation, it became necessary 
for the Maids of Honour and their advisers to 
choose somebody who might supply his place; 
and they chose Penne. Which of the two Pennes, 
then, must have been their choice, George, a petty 
broker to whom a percentage on sixty-five pounds 
was an object, and whose highest ambition was to 
derive an infamous livelihood from cards and dice, 
or William, not inferior in social position to any 
commoner in the kingdom ? Is it possible to believe 
that the ladies who, in January, employed the 
Duke of Somerset to procure for them an agent in 
the first rank of the English gentry, and who did 
not think an attorney, though occupying a respect- 
able post in a respectable corporation, good enough 
for their purpose, would, in February, have re- 
solved to trust everything to a fellow who was as 
much below Bird as Bird was below Warre ? 

‘* But, it is said, Sunderland’s letter is dry and 
distant ; and he never would have written in such 
a style to William Penn with whom he was on 
friendly terms. Can it be necessary for me to 
reply, that the official communications which a 
Minister of State makes to his dearest friends and 
nearest relations are as cold and formal as those 
which he makes to;strangers? Will it be con- 
tended that the General Wellesley, to whom the 
Marquess Wellesley, when Governor of India, ad- 
dressed so many letters beginning with ‘Sir,’ and 
ending with ‘I have the honour to be your obe- 
dient servant,’ cannot possibly have been his 
Lordship’s brother Arthur ? 

“But, it is said, Oldmixon tells a different 
story. According to him, a Popish lawyer, named 
Brent, and a subordinate jobber, named Crane, 
were the agents in the matter of the Taunton girls. 
Now it is notorious that of all our historians Old- 
mixon is the least trustworthy. His most positive 
assertion would be of no value when opposed to 
such evidence as is furnished by Sunderland’s 
letter. But Oldmixon asserts nothing positively. 
Not only does he not assert positively that Brent 
and Crane acted for the Maids of Honour, but he 
does not even assert positively that the Maids of 
Honour were at all concerned. He goes no fur- 
ther than ‘It was said,’ and ‘It was reported.’ 
It is plain therefore that he was very imperfectly 
informed. I do not think it impossible, however, 
that there may have been some foundation for the 
rumour which he mentions. We have seen that 
one busy lawyer, named Bird, volunteered to look 
after the interests of the Maids of Honour, and 
that they were forced to tell him that they did not 
want his services. Other persons, and among 
them the two whom Oldmixon names, may have 
tried to thrust themselves into so lucrative a job, 
and may, by pretending to interest at Court, have 
succeeded in obtaining a little money from terri- 
fied families. But nothing can be more clear than 
that the authorised agent of the Maids of Honour 
was the Mr, Penne to whom the Secretary of State 
wrote ; and I firmly believe that Mr, Penne to 
have been William the Quaker. 

“ Tf it be said that it is incredible that so good a 
man would have been concerned in so bad an 


be wrong in saying that the Penne to whom their 





affair, I can only answer that this affair was very 
far indeed from being the worst in which he was 
concerned. 

**For these reasons I leave the text, and shall 
leave it exactly as it originally stood. 


(1857.)” 


To this a writer in the ‘ Atheneum’ re- 
plies :— 

“The whole point rests on the assertion that 
George Penne could not have been in correspond- 
ence with such great people as Somerset and the 
Maids of Honour. One fact destroys this theory. 
George Penne was a person whom the Duke of 
Somerset might have addressed on such a subject 
as the ransom of the girls of Taunton. George 
Penne corresponded with the masters of Somerset 
—with the Privy Council. He was of sufficient 
importance to the State to have his correspondence 
entered in the Registers of the Privy Council.” 


With nothing but the present evidence be- 
fore us, it is impossible to come to any in- 
controvertible decision, and the question must 
remain, like the innocence or guilt of Mary 
Queen of Scots, or the identity of the Masque 
de Fer with an elder brother of Louis XTV., an 
impenetrable mystery, which men will attempt 
to read according to their personal, political, 
and religious partialities. 

The last paragraph but one, however, of 
Lord Macaulay’s note calls for a word of com- 
ment. Does he allude to affairs in which 
Penn is weil known to have been engaged, 
or to some others, the nature of which has 
never yet been made pablie, but of which he 
possesses evidence? In either case a more 
specific reference to facts and authorities 
would have been desirable. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Law no doubt is a science. Its inevitable con- 
clusions must be submitted to. Blots must not 
be left on the board, or they will be taken up. 
Every contingency likely to occur, or which by 
any chance, however remote, might possibly occur, 
must be provided for. All the fibres of the texture 
must be run out to the end of each, or the judge 
steps in, and explains to the parties that they 
did not know what they meant themselves ; or if 
they did, that they have not so expressed their 
meaning, that any other human being could tell 
what was passing in their minds. He tells them 
what they must be supposed to have meant, and 
thereupon decides what was, or ought to have 
been, the contract between them. 

Men who are not lawyers, in ordinary dealings 
are very illogical. With great good sense it was 
said from the bench, by Lord Campbell, but re- 
cently, “That men, with a multiplicity of transac- 
tions pressing on them, and moving in a narrow 
circle, and meeting each other daily, desire to 
write little, and leave unwritten what they take for 
granted in every contract. In spite of the lamen- 
tations of judges they will continue to do so ; and 
in a vast majority of cases, of which courts of law 
hear nothing, they do so without loss or incon- 
venience; and upon the whole they find this 
mode of dealing advantageous, even at the risk of 
occasional litigation. It is the business of courts 
reasonably so to shape their rules of evidence as to 
make them suitable to the habits of mankind, and 
such as are not likely to exclude the actual facts.” 
His Lordship also added, in the case referred to, 
“To exclude the usage is to exclude a material 
term of the contract, and must lead to an unjust 
decision.” . 

In the dispute to which we are about to refer, 
we cannot help thinking that if some such reasoning, 
or reference to custom and usage, had prevailed in 
the mind of the judge, the decision might have 
been otherwise. 

It cannot be denied, that if we will not carefully 
work out our own intentions on paper, and that if 
one or other of two contracting parties thinks 
proper to question what these intentions were, 
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we impose a very difficult task upon courts of 
justice. : 

A lesson has recently been read to authors and 
publishers on this matter which it would be well 
for both parties to profit by. 

Mr. Richard Bentley agreed with Mr. Reade to 
publish, at his (Mr. Bentley’s) own expense and 
risk a work called ‘Peg Woffington ;’ and, after 
deducting from the sale thereof the charges for 
printing, paper, advertisements, embellishments, 
if any, and other incidental expenses, including the 
allowance of 10 per cent. on the gross amount, for 
commission and risk of bad debts, the profits 
remaining of every edition that should be printed 
of the work were to be divided equally between 
author and publisher, the book to be accounted 
for at the trade price, reckoning twenty-five copies 
as twenty-four ; unless it be thought advisatile to 
dispose of any copies, or of the remainder, at a 
lower price, which was left to the judgment and 
discretion of the said Richard Bentley. It appears 
that a similar agreement had been come to between 
the parties relative to a work called ‘ Christie 
Johnston.’ 

The author proceeded in Chancery against the 
publisher to put an end to the transaction, and 
called upon a Court of Equity to ‘dissolve the 
joint adventure or partnership into which he had 
entered with his publisher in respect of the two 
works ; for a declaration that the copyright be- 
longed to the author ; to have the usual accounts, 
and to restrain the publisher from publishing or 
offering for sale any reprint or new edition of either 
of the works,’ the effect of the grant of which 
prayer, as it appears to us, is to say that although 
he, the author, had agreed in terms that the pro- 
fits of every edition of the works should be divided 
between himself and the publisher (the conside- 
ration of course being the risk and expense in- 
curred by the publisher in bringing out these 
works), yet that the court would be pleased to 
prevent the publisher from proceeding with this 
engagement ; from printing or publishing ary more 
of such editions ; and, of course, from deriving any 
more profit therefrom. 

It is to be collected from Vice-Chancellor Wood’s 
judgment, just printed, that some statements were 
made by and on behalf of the author, as to his 
want of legal advice, and as to some alleged impro- 
priety on the part of Mr. Bentley in stereotyping 
the work; but that the judge put these state- 
ments and allegations entirely out of the question, 
because he says, ‘‘I consider there is nothing in 
this case except the author of a valuable work on 
one side and a publisher of well-known character 
on the other. The only question is, what is the 
legal effect of the words they have chosen to em- 
ploy?’ The actual contest between the parties, 
therefore, clearly resolved itself into a pure techni- 
cal question of legal construction. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s judgment, after hearing 
both parties, in effect put an end to the transaction, 
upon the grounds that there was no assignment of 
the copyright: and that the circumstances to- 
gether made out a situation of considerable hard- 
ship and difficulty upon the author, in which he 
ought not to be placed, unless the agreement were 
very clear indeed. And the Vice-Chancellor also 
says that, unless Mr. Reade is entitled to deter- 
mine the agreement, it will follow that during the 
whole life of Mr. Bentley, Mr. Reade will not be 
able to enjoy his own copyright in any way, or 


common sense, and signing a ‘paper agreeing to 
give up to another a moiety “of all the profits of 
every edition that should be published of a work,” 
would have hesitated to sign a paper with the 
additional words, or with some such words, which 
lawyers would have considered sufficient to pass 
a permanent interest in the copyright ? 

Supposing the law would have permitted a jury 
to have answered the question, ‘what did these 
parties mean?’ What would the jury have said ? 
‘* Buery edition that shall be printed of the work !” 
Gentlemen of the jury, what does that mean? does 
it} mean only such future editions as the author 
pleases and that, success being secured, the 
author is to maintain that, notwithstanding his 
agreement to the contrary, and notwithstanding 
that the publisher has fully and faithfully per- 
formed his portion of the engagement, and encoun- 
tered the risk of failure, and all the initiatory 
expense of advertisements and so forth, yet all the 
future profits are to be the author's? Verily, law 
is a science which none but the initiated can 
fathom ; and the wisest plan both for authors and 
publishers is to make sure that what they mean to 
agree upon is expressed in phraseology of legal 
exactness, 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

We are happy to record the fact that the African 
Steam Navigation Company's ship Propeller has 
returned from the Slave Coast, with a cargo of 
specie, ivory, cotton, palm-oil, tobacco, and wine. 
She left Fernando Po on December 29, and arrived 
at Falmouth on Wednesday last. It is to legiti- 
mate commerce, and increased intercourse with the 
natives, rather than to a perpetual marine police, 
that we look with hope for the final and total abo- 
lition of the nefarious traffic in human beings. 

In our late biographical sketch of Dr. Royle, 
we stated that his work on the ‘Productive Re- 
sources of India’ was out of print. Mrs. Royle 
writes to inform us that this is a very general mis- 
take, and that many persons, on inquiring for the 
book, have been led to believe that it was not to be 
had, though Messrs Smith and Elder have upwards 
of 200 copies in their hands. 

Mr. A. K. Wallace, the naturalist, and author 
of ‘A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro,’ has been for the last three years en- 
gaged in exploring Borneo, Celebes, and other 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago, and has just 
sent home a collection of very beautiful and curious 
specimens of the Faune of the Arru islands. The 
collection comprises skins of the Great Bird of 
Paradise (Paradisia apoda), of the King Bird of 
Paradise (Paradisia regia), of the Racket-tailed 
Kingfisher, of the great Plack Cockatoo, and of 
some of the mammalia, together with butterflies, 
beetles, and shells. 

The loyal Canadians propose to call their new 
capital Victoria, retaining the Indian name Ottawa 
for the river on which it has its site. There will 
be a general acquiescence in the decision of the 
Queen. While the people of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, and Toronto urged the claims of their own 
town first, all agreed in admitting that Ottawa had 
the second claim. Although now containing little 
more than ten thousand inhabitants, while Quebec 
has sixty thousand, and Montreal severty-five 
thousand, the new city will soon outstrip its rivals. 





take any steps to makeit available. Still the judge, 
whilst virtually acceding to Mr. Reade’s demand, 
directed him to pay all hisown costs of the suit. Now, 
we suppose (unlearned as we profess to be in such 
matters), that if Mr. Bentley had inserted in the 
agreement in question, after the words that ‘‘ the 
profits of every edition were to be equally divided,” 
the words, ‘‘ and for this purpose the author agrees, 
when required, to sign a transfer of a moiety of 
the copyright to Mr. , Bentley, so as to give Mr. 
Bentley a perfect interest in all benefits to be de- 
rived from the publication of future editions of the 
work in England or elsewhere,” there would have 
been an end to the question. 

Then, is it supposed that a plain man, using his 











The course of colonization and of empire is west- 
ward, and the American Victoria has advantages of 
position vastly superior to the southern Washing- 
ton. It will be the centre’of trade and commerce, as 
well as the seat of Government, and the more the 
country expands, the greater will be found the 
advantage of the site now chosen. Capacity for 
military defence is added to the grounds of pre- 
ference from natural position and resources. The 
present capital need not grudge yielding the crown 
to the younger city, for the name of Wolfe and 
the heights of Abraham will perpetuate the historic 
fame of Quebec. 

Mr. Stirling, of Keir, has just published a 
pamphlet in vindication of his conduct in the House 











on the 12th of this month. On that occasion he 

asked the Premier ‘‘if it were true that the legacy of 

10,000 frances, bequeathed to the sub-officer Cantil- 

lon, who attempted to assassinate the Duke of Wel- 

lington, by the late Emperor Napoleon, in a codicil 

to his will, approving and justifying the attempt, 

has, since December 2nd, 1851, been paid, with in- 

terest up to the date of payment, by the Emperor 

of the French?’ Lord Palmerston replied, with 

considerable irritation of manner, that’ Mr. Stir- 

ling’s ‘‘ assumption” that the bequest to Cantillon 

had been paid by the Government of the present 
Emperor was ‘absolutely false ;” that “there is 
not the slightest foundation for it.” He then pro- 

ceeded to state that the Commissioners appointed 
by the present Government to carry out the late 
Emperor's will had refused to pay the portion of 
the legacy to Cantillon which still remained due, 

alleging that, in their opinion, ‘the testator must 
have been labouring under mental aberration when 
he made such a bequest.” Mr. Stirling now pub- 
lishes from the Moniteur of May 6th, 1855, the 
report of the Commission, containing a list of the 
persons to whom legacies had been paid. Amongst 
these appears the name of “‘ Sub- Officer Cantillon— 
amount of legacy, 10,000 francs ; sum received in 
capital and interest, 10,354 francs.” This Report 
is signed by the Commissioners, and ‘‘ approved” 
by ‘‘ Napoleon,” the pesent Emperor. ‘Then fol- 
lows a table showing the ‘‘ deductions” to which all 
the legatees but one have had to submit. This 
“one” is the Sub- Officer Cantillon, who has been paid 
his legacy in full with interest from the time of the 
Emperor's death. How are these public documents 
and Lord Palmerston’s emphatic denial to be re- 
conciled ? In former days, we believe, the ‘‘reason 
of State” was held to discharge statesmen from the 
obligation to veracity; but in these times of pub- 
licity, when a misstatement is so easily detected 
and so. widely made known, it would seem to be 
the wiser plan to discard these old and tortuous 
traditions, 

The Emperor of the French can, apparently, 
see no means of securing himself but by adding to 
the rigour of prohibitions, which have over and 
over again proved futile, both in his own case and 
in that of previous governments. In answer to an 
inquiry of our Minister to the Tuileries, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs replies that no person 
will be permitted to land in France without a pass- 
port, and that no passport given by our consuls at 
French ports to persons who may have landed 
without one will be recognised. 

Sir James Melvill has resigned the office of 
Secretary to the East India Company, after having 
held it for fifty years. 

On Monday evening Dr. Norman McLeod de- 
livered a lecture before the Christian Young 
Men’s Association at Exeter Hall. It was 
founded on the struggles of a young Highlander, 
who, with that intense craving for knowledge 
characteristic of the Celtic races, goes to college, 
and dies of over-study. The lecture was lightened 
by graphic descriptions of scenery and humorous 
sketches of Scottish character, and was listened to 
with evident interest. 

The success of sermons intended exclusively for 
the working class, shows that they are kept 
from church rather by the exclusiveness of the 
upper and middle orders, and the consequent 
humiliations to which the poor are exposed in 
church, than by any inherent distaste to the build- 
ing or the service. Throw open, or, better still, 
take away the pews and exile the beadle, and put 
an earnest preacher in the pulpit, and a church will 
do as well as Exeter Hall, or the Surrey Music 
Room. It had been announced that the whole 
area of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, would be open 
to all while a course of Lent lectures was delivered 
from the pulpit. On Wednesday night the series 
began bya sermon from the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
a large congregation of unmistakeable labourers as- 

sembled to hear him. He preached without book, 
and in a very familiar style. For instance, a 
child began to cry, and the mother was going to 
take it out, when his Lordship observed, ‘‘ Never 





mind, do not take it away, we shall get ac- 
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customed to it presently.” The effect of this in- 


tertuption was good, because it broke down the 
oppressive formality of the proceedings ; and it 
should be remembered that formality is by no 
means a proof of a reverential spirit. 

The foundation stone of a new music hall, in 
connexion with the chair of music in the University 
of Edinburgh, was laid with much ceremony, on 
the 13th inst., by the Lord Provost, attended by 
the magistrates of the city, the professors, and 
other public functionaries. By the will of General 
Reid, the founder of the Professorship, concerts 
are to be given annually, and the want of a con- 
venient hall for the purpose has been experienced. 
Some of the General’s own compositions, such as 
“The Garb of Old Gaul,” have long been nation- 
ally popular. Although it is more than forty 
years since the will was made, its provisions have 
only recently been carried into effect. Professor 
Donaldson is the present occupant of the chair, 
and his lectures on the theory of music have dons 
much for the diffusion of sound musical education 
in the north. General Reid’s bequest was not con- 
fined to the art in which he was an enthusiast, 
large sums having been also left for the support 
of the library, the improvement of professorial 
salaries, and other objects tending to the efficiency 
of the university where he was educated. 

Blue-books are often quite as entertaining as 
some of our three-volume novels. Many persons 
will read with considerable interest « volume of 
this despised. class of literature which has just been 
published by order of the House of Commons. It 
consists of the celebrated Calcutta petition for the 
recall of Lord Canning, with marginal notes indi- 
cating the errors and misstatements of fact con- 
tained in it. 

Whether the codification of English law be pos- 
sible or not is very doubtful. It would seem that 
the process of codification would have to be repeated 
periodically, in order to resolve the immense 
amount of new legislation which is added to the 
heap by every successive session of Parliament 
into its appropriate category. However this may 
be, the Statute Law Commission is continuing its 
labours, and the minutes of its proceedings from 
June 27, 1855, to December 9, 1857, have beer: pre- 
sented to Parliament and printed. 

On Thursday last ‘‘ Big Ben” was broken up, 
and his fragments carted off to the foundry of 
Messrs. Mears in Whitechapel. The whole of the 
metal when examined proved to be full of what is 
technically termed ‘‘ speckiness.” 

A very curious and beautiful cinerary urn has 
just been discovered by some workmen employed 
in digging flints near Oldbury Castle, on Cherhill 
Down, Devizes. It is 16 inches high, 14} inches 
wide at the broadest part, and 12% inches at the 
mouth, andis capable of containing five imperial 
gallons. It was found inverted, and underneath 
were calcined bones, and has received little injury 
from the tools of the workmen. We understand 
that it is to be presented to the Wiltshire Museum. 


Herr Temminck, the well-known ornithologist, 
Director of the Museum of Natural History of 
Leyden, died a few days since, at the advanced age 
of eighty. 

The French Academy at Paris proceeded a few 
days ago to two elections to fill up the vacancies 
caused by the deaths of M. Brifaut and M. Alfred 


de Musset. M. Jules Sandeau, after a rather 
severe competition, and M. Victor Laprade on a 
first ballot, were elected. The former is the popu- 
lar and admired author of several novels and plays ; 
the later has written a volume or two of poetry 
much esteemed in the higher circles. 

Information has just reached the Observatory of 
Paris that on the 4th December last Mr. Mac- 
lear, of the Observatory of the Cape of Good 
Hope, saw the comet of D' Arrest, which, though 
sought for in Europe at the latter part of last year, 
could not be discovered. Astronomers will this 
year be on the look-out for two comets, those of 
Faye and Encke, the first is due in the latter half 
and the second towards the end of the year, A 
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comet, it will be remembered, has already been 
discovered this year, namely, in the course of 
last month. The famous comet of Charles V. may 
also be expected in 1858. 

An American astronomer, Mr. Van Arsdale, of 
Newark, New Jersey, has put in a claim to the 
honour of having discovered the sixth comet of 
1857, which has heretofore been awarded to M. 
Donati of Florence. But it appears that though 
both gentlemen saw the comet on the same day, 
the 10th November last, M. Donati did so at five 
minutes past seven in the evening, whereas Mr, 
Van Arsdale did not do so until thirty-seven 
minutes past seven. The priority of M. Donati is 
therefore undoubted, and besides it is to be re- 
membered that when it is seven o'clock in New 
Jersey it is several hours later at Florence. 

George Wigaud, the eminent Leipsic publisher, 
died in that town on the 9th February. He had 
been established in Leipsic nearly twenty-four 
years, having come thither from Kaschan. Wigaud 
published, during the last few years, several most 
valuable and highly interesting works, amongst 
which may be mentioned books of engravings 
by Cornelius, Moritz von Schwind, and Ludwig 
Richter ; Eduard Bendemann’s frieze of the ball- 
room in the royal palace in Dresden ; Schnorr’s 
Bible Illustrations, which, from their artistic excel- 
lence and cheapness, have had a wide circulation 
both in Germany and England ; copies from 
Holbein’s best engravings and woodcuts by Biirk- 
ner, besides an antiquarian work by Emil Braun, 
the well-known German archeologist, who died in 
Rome some time ago; Schumann’s collected writ- 
ings, an historical work by Theodore Mommsen, 
a Life of Mozart by Otto Jahn, and books by 
Schulze, Zaruche, Biedermann, &c. 

The present low state of the waters of the Rhine 
has opened to view some vestiges of the ancient 
town of Rhinau, once of considerable importance, 
and the supposed birthplace of Beatus Rhinanus, 
but which was engulphed in that river three cen- 
turies ago. These vestiges consist of several walls 
of rough masonry, which appear above the sand 
to the height of nearly four yards. It would ap- 
pear from these discoveries that the bed of the 
Rhine, which has so often shifted to the great 
misfortune of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, was formerly far more to the right than 
at present, for Rhinau stood on the left bank, 
whilst the present ruins are on the right. 

Dr. Johann Karl Walther, one of the oldest 
members of the Leipsic University, and Honorary 
Professor of Medicine in it, died on the 4th Feb- 
ruary. He is most generally known from a work 
which has a wide-spread reputation, called ‘Hernia 
Cruralis.’ He was besides the author of various 
other medical works. 

The following statement will show the petty and 
unworthy policy of the Emperor’s government with 
respect tothe press. The ‘Revue Contemporaine’ 
was originally a legitimate organ, but has lately 
passed under the direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who has been endeavouring to make it 
supersede its liberal contemporary the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.’ With this view the contributors 
to the latter periodical were solicited to transfer 
their services to the ‘Cortemporaine.” They 
honourably declined ; and then such of them as 
were members of the University were ‘‘invited” to 
contribute to the official publication. This invita- 
tion also they declined ; and then they were given 
to understand that since they refused to contribute 
to the official review, they must abstain from 
writing in its rival. Does the Emperor suppose 
that Orsini learned his principles from the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes ?’ 

A congress is to be held in Brussels next Sep- 
tember, for taking into consideration the laws 
which exist in different countries relative to artistic 
and literary property, and suggesting for remedies 
any defects which may be found to prevail in them. 
The Belgian government has taken the congress 
under its protection, and eminent literary men and 
artists of all countries are to be invited to it. Its 
official title is Congres de la Propriété Littéraire 
et Artistique, 





FINE ARTS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


AFTER one or two migrations, setting out first, we 
believe, from the Society of Arts, Adelphi, and 
next from the Suffolk-street Rooms, this agreeable 
exhibition has at length taken refuge in that mis- 
cellaneous Noah's ark—the South Kensington 
Museum. ; 

The Photographic Society is now in the fifth 
year of its existence, and has passed through the 
first crude stages of elementary life. It has already 
attained a general standard, beyond which, as far 
as can be predicted, its progress must be slow and 
gradual. We notice but little of a decided cha- 
racter superior to the productions of last year or 
the preceding ; and it is only upon close examina- 
tion that the results of improved manipulation or 
more fortunate selection of subjects can be detected. 
It may be observed, however, that the collodion 
process has decidedly taken the lead in point of 
numbers ; the waxed paper, albumenized collodion, 
albumen, dry collodion and oxymel examples, only 
occurring at rare intervals. There are also a few 
positives on glass, of the honey process, talbotypes, 
calotypes, and one or two instances of a wet-paper 
process, besides those photographs to which paint- 
ing has been applied in an immediate or secondary 
degree. 

If we rank the collection of pictures by the 
nature of their subjects, the first that claim atten- 
tion are those taken from prepared groups, among 
which Mr Lake Price has been so distinguished an 
operator. This time the only prepared pictures of 
this kind are Don Quixote (420), the original pho- 
tograph, which has been so often copied, and is in 
the recollection of every one: An Old Covenanter 
(583), prepared in the same way from nature,—- 
the model being surrounded by piles of medizval 
armour and accoutrements : two groups of Robinson 
Crusoe (550 and 554), with the man Friday and 
the goat complete; and The Mountain Daisy 
(610), a pleasing study of a beautiful child with a 
lamb on a bank of flowers. The most remarkable 
of this artist’s contributions are a series of portraits 
of R.A.’s and others—Cousins, Harding, Ansdell, 
Cope, Stanfield, Frith, Phillips, Maclise, Roberts, 
Ward, Elmore, and Cattermole. These will be 
viewed with much interest; Maclise, in particular, 
is a very fine portrait, and Stanfield and Elmore 
remarkable for their good portraiture. Mr. O. G. 
Riglander is another of the photographic com- 
posers. Most of these subjects, however, have 
been exhibited before, as The Two Ways of Life 
(476), of which numbers 470, 475, and 480 are 
reduced copies. The novelties in this particular 
class of photographs are the contributions of Mr. 
W.M. Grundy. This gentleman, we are told, has 
devoted himself to this sort of composition in the 
country, and has certainly prepared his scenes with 
great care, and strict attention to appropriate cos- 
tume. There is a Turkish Shop (660), which, though 
prepared in England, might, from its accoutrements, 
and a somewhat British air about the features of 
the shopman, well have been supposed to be a sun- 
flash from Constantinople. The studies of Fisher- 
men (542, 609, 665, and 668), though not so remote, 
are equally true in character. Mario and Grisi in 
Il T'rravatore (547), taken from nature by MM. 
Caldesi and Montecchi, must also be noticed as a 
remarkable piece of scenic adaptation in this branch 
of the art. 

It is in landscape, however, that the real pro- 
gress is marked and decisive ; and here the palm 
must be unquestionably assigned to Mr. Roger 
Fenton. Ina series of views in Wales (507, 508, 
510, 514, 515, &c.), we notiee effects of air and 
distance, sun and shadow, such as have never 
before been exhibited. Amongst these it is diffi- 
cult to select ; but the View in Dolwyddellan— 
Afternoon (520), may be pointed out as prominently 
displaying the tender gradations of sky, and the 
delicate nwunces of shade upon a series of mountain 
ranges. The foreground in this exquisite picture 
may, perhaps, be a little too extended for the re- 
mote and middle distance ; but it is easy to conceal 
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this for a moment, and then a succession of intricate 
groups of vegetation is traced out, reminding the 
spectator of that profuse elaboration of Turner in 
his finished landscape. Glen Lledr (517), Pont y 
Lledr (524), Nan Francon (535), and the Z'rout 
Pool (536), are four more choice specimens amongst 
this interesting collection. Mr. Fenton has con- 
tributed also studies from marble in the British 
Museum, and some architectural bits from Peter- 
borough and Lincoln. These all show the taste of 
the operator, and tell us how much the eye of an 
artist contributes to the success of a transcript from 
living nature or sculptured stone. 

A most successful study of an old house in High 
Street, Dinan, Britiany, taken by Dr. Mansell, by a 
process called syrup collodion, attracts the «.dmira- 
tion of photographists for its clearness and softness 
combined. It is neither too sharp nor too faint— 
qualities which are the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the art. 

Mr. C. Thurston Thompson is also very great in 
his trees. One frame (496) contains three subjects 
—The Oak, The Spanish Chestnut, and The Beech, 
each of them is a choice instance of its class, and of 
the greatest use to artists as studies of tree draw- 
ing. Other magnificent specimens are The Old 
Yew (568) ; An Oak, so distinguished apparently as 
to need no other habitat than the wide locality, 
Surrey ; and Scotch Firs (310). 

Mr. J. D. Llewellyn, whose studies have made 
Penllergare a classical name in photographic art, 
has contributed some studies of the same class as 
before from that and similar places in Wales ; but 
these are scarcely, if anything, superior to those 
formerly exhibited. He is a votary of the oxymel 
process. Amongst these the Pheasant and Kerns 
(637), displays the resources of the art in delineat- 
ing delicate surfaces and textures to their fullest 
extent. 

Architecture, as usual, is prominently illus- 
trated. Amongst the most important in this class 
are the views in Egypt, taken by Mr. Frith, in 
illustration of his forthcoming work on Egypt 
and Palestine—the reduced copies of which, by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, are now to be 
seen in the form of stereoscopes at the Crystal 
Palace. (See ‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ ante, pp. 188 and 139.) 
These are (326), The Entrance to the Temple of 
Luxor, magnificent in the weight of the superin- 
cumbent architrave, carved with characters 
three or four feet in height, where the Egyptian 
symbols of eternal grandeur may be contrasted 
with the passing frivolities of fashion in the 
costumes of the English travellers below ; The 
Ptolemaic Pylon of Karnac ; and, more interesting 
than all, the approach to the picturesque and 
arbitrarily constructed Temple of Phila, with the 
long Nile boat of the artist and his party in the 
foreground.—So much for Egypt. In another 
group (318), are The Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem, 
The Great Columns, Baalbec, and The Circular 
Temple, Baalbec—ruins which comprise, as it is 
well known, the largest hewn stones in the world. 
A separate study (321) gives two statues of Mem- 
non on the Plain of Thebes, so moulded by the 
wasting hand of time, as to throw a veil of 
shadow over their broken surfaces, more charming 
than even their original sculpture; and another, 
The Hypethral Temple, called Pharaoh's Bed, 
Island of Phila (322), 

The splendid architectural studies of Bisson 
Fréres and others, with which all are familiar, do 
not appear here, but seem to have been entirely 
appropriated by the Architectural Society. We 
find, however, several drawings from the ancient 
masters, as from Leonardo da Vinci, A Head of a 
Female (45), by Alinari Fréres, Gates of the Bap- 
tistery, Florence (65), and two Bas-reliefs of the Last 
Judgment, at Orvieto, by N. Pisano (55 and 70), by 
the same artists. Mr. Thurston Thomson has con- 
tributed to the same high taste in art by photographs 
of his own, copies of a drawing by Raphael (46), 
and of a Virgin and Child by Luca della Robbia 
(47). Here also we have specimens of the Indian 
views taken by Dr. Murray, to which reference 
has already been made in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ for 
November last ; and of the copies of the works of 





the Sketching Society, published by Mr. Hogarth- 


Amongst the copies of pictures, however, a very 
remarkable instance occurs in a collodion taken from 
Stanfield’s celebrated picture of The Abandoned 
(22), exhibited in the Academy of 1856. This, 
we are informed, was taken from the original 
itself, and not, as is often the case, from one or 
more successive photographic copies which have 
been afterwards touched by the painter. To enu- 
merate the pictures of this class would be an endless 
task: the reader will recognise, however, an excel- 
lent picture by Hook, A.R.A. (37), of another by 
Frank Stone, A.R.A. (62), and by Rankley (63). 
Numerous other painters, as Solomons, F. Grant, 
Ary Scheffer, Pickersgill, and Landseer, and 
sculptors, as Lawler and Woodington, have been 
similarly commemorated. In this department, Mr. 
Robert Howlett is a most diligent und careful 
contributor. 

In portraits the exhibition is very abundant. 
Alfred Tennyson furnishes an admirable study for 
the artist, better, perhaps, with a hat on, in (86), 
than off, in (27). There are the Academicians 
above mentioned, and a series of Messrs. Maull 
and Polyblank’s admirable portraits (158, 187, 
192, 193, 210, 230, &c.), Charles Kean (251), 
General Williams (252), W. P. Frith, R. A. 
(253), Sir Archibald Alison (258), Professor Airy 
(259), and many others. Amongst the decided 
novelties in this class, however, are the works of 
an artist apparently Russian by name, residing in 
Edinburgh, M. Ivan Szabo. Some of the portraits 
by this artist are so remarkable in their character 
as to lead to the presumption that he is in the 
possession of some secret in the process. His 
pictures are like copies of very elaborately shaded 
pencil drawings. They unite with great softness a 
remarkable exactness in rendering the moulding of 
the face ; the various outlines are rounded in a 
very agreeable manner. His portraits of G. Harvey, 
Esq. (306), of A Young Lady (307), are amongst 
the most successful of a series which must attract 
the attention of every practised eye. 

The coloured photographs, by no means a small 
class in point of numbers, we pass over, as verging 
on the limits of legitimate art. Nothing that has 
been accomplished in this way deserves notice as 
an artistic effort, except the Sketching Club copies 
by Mr. Hogarth. 

Subjects of passing interest are not wanting, 
such as The Leviathan in the various stages of 
her amphibious existence (88, 93, 98, 101, 111, 
113, 115), by Messrs. Robert Howlett, James W. 
Kensett, H. Hassal, and Thomas Penn ; and the 
Victoria and Albert off Gravesend (662 and 667), 
by D. Gay; and Mr. Cundall’s various studies 
from works of ancient art, as a Triptych (78), 
M. Angelo’s Moses (80), and Ganymede (108), 
should not be omitted. Seven specimens of in- 
stantaneous photography representing the waves 
of the sea (369), by W. Crookes, should also 
be noticed as the nearest approach yet attained 
to perfection in this branch of the art. The time 
of exposure varied from 35th to ;4,th of a second. 
Two specimens of the application of photography 
to meteorology, by the same artist (372), will also 
invite the speculations of men of science. 

On the whole, the exhibition, if not a brilliant 
success, becomes now a fair average exponent of 
the prospects of the art. The absence of the splen- 
did architectural views monopolized by the Society 
in Sussex-place is a severe loss, and the absence of 
marine views is a striking feature, but it contains 
enough notwithstanding to attract a large share of 
public curiosity. 





On Friday, the 12th inst., the first portion of the 
collection of Water-colour Drawings, formed by 
Henry Wallis, Esq., of Bedford-square, was dis- 
posed of by Messrs. Foster of Pall Mall. Among 
the most important specimens were the following : 
W. Hunt—The Dead Wood Pigeon, 25 guineas. 
W. Callow—Coast Scene, 27 guineas. J. M. 


W. Turner, R.A.—Zand’s End, Cornwall, a fine 
drawing, size 84 inches by 5}, 49 guineas. W. 
Hunt—The Stone Breakers, a vigorous drawing, 
from the Bernal Collection, size 16} inches by 12, 
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55 guineas. Duncan—A Week on the Frith of 
Forth, 29 guineas. Mrs. Duffield — Flowers, 
Grapes, and Melon, 40 guineas. P. F. Poole, A.R.A, 
—Caught Napping, 80 guineas. W. Callow— 
Two Views of the Grand Canal, Venice, 58 guineas, 
C. Stanfield, R.A.—Scarborough, size 114 inches 
by 7, 34 guineas. J. M. W. Turner, R.A— 
Corfe Castle, size 84 inches by 54, 35 guineas, 
Hastings Beach, with a Fish Market. This impor- 
tant drawing was presented by the artist to Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, as a mark of his gratitude for 
attending him during a severe illness at Hastings, 
size of the picture 264 inches by 18, 205 guineas, 
David Cox—Terraceinthe Grounds of Haddon Hall, 
80 guineas. W. Hunt—Hollyhocks in an Larthen 
Vessel, Gourd, Artichoke, aad Fruit, 30 guineas, 
Some interesting pictures and decorative objects, 
collected by Mr. J. C. Grundy of Manchester, 
have also been disposed of by Messrs. Foster. We 
subjoin the most interesting specimens :—Prout— 
Interior of a Cathedral, Normandy, with figures 
at devotion, 33 guineas. Louis Haghe—<Si. Gudule, 
Brussels, with the celebrated pulpit, 35 guineas, 
Walter Goodall—The Favourite Robin, 35 guineas, 
W. Hunt—Sitting for her Portrait, 31 guineas, 
George Cattermole—Alins Giving, 31 guineas. 
J. F. Lewis—Scene in the Highlands, the Gillies’ 
Home, from the Bernal Collection, 51 guineas. 
W. Hunt— Primroses and Birds’ Nest, 40 guineas; 
Izaak Walton in his Youth, 32 guineas. George 
Cattermole—Christ Preaching, from Mr. Green- 
wood's Collection, 40 guineas. The Baron’s 
Warning, 46 guineas, T. M. Richardson—Clen 
Dochart, 314 guineas. Miss Gillies— ‘* The Heavens 
are Telling the Glory of God,” 50 guineas. 'T. M. 
Richardson—Scene in Glen Nevis, Inverness-shire, 
from the last Exhibition of the Water-Colour So- 
ciety, 102 guineas. C. Stanfield, R.A.—Monaco, 
size 14 inches by 8, 82 guineas. D. Roberts, R.A. 
—Interior of the Cathedral at Caen—the High 
Altar, 62 guineas. J. Linnell— The Vatering-Place, 
landscape and brook, with figures in the foreground, 
fishing, 70 guineas. F. Goodall, A.R.A.—Jnterior 
of an Irish Cabin, 66 guineas. T. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A.—Mountain Scene, shepherd-boy on a 
donkey, goat, sheep, and cattle in the fore- 
ground, 70 guineas. A. L. Egg, A.R.A.—Peter 
the Great seeing Catherine, his future Empress, for the 
jirst time—the original study for the large picture, 
exhibited in the Art Treasures, Manchester, 47 
guineas. W. E. Frost, A.R.A.—Nymph and 
Cupid, size 84 inches by 64, 51 guineas. 
John Faed—Lucy Ashton at the Fountain, 61 
guineas. Patrick Nasmyth—Landscape—Morning, 
61 guineas. John Martin—Belshazzar’s Feast, 
one of two original pictures, prior to the execution 
of his large work, 182 guineas. D. Roberts, R.A. 
—Temple at Pestum, 250 guineas. J. R. Herbert, 
R.A.—The Assertion of Liberty of Conscience in 
Westminster Hall, containing portraits of Cromwell, 
Pym, Selden, and seventy historical characters of 
the age, 55 guineas. R. Redgrave, A.R.A.— 
“Hallowed be Thy Name,” 50 guineas. 'T’. Creswick, 
R.A.—Landscape and River Scene, 81 guineas. 
Crome, of Norwich—An English Homesiead, ex- 
hibited in the Art Treasures, Manchester, 90 
guineas. W. E. Frost, A.R.A.—Syrina, 36 
guineas. J. B. O’Neil—The Love-sick Maid, 6) 
inches by 6, 33 guineas. F. W. Topham, A.R.A. 
The Spanish Letter-writer, 80 guineas. T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., and F. Goodall, A.R.A.—The Maid 
of the Mill, 84 guineas. T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.— 
Scene in Wales, 35 guineas; An English Home- 
stead, 64 guineas. 1’. Goodall, A.R.A.—Scene ir 
Normandy, 19 inches by 16, 185 guineas. John 
Faed—The Cruel Sister, 144 inches by 11, 189 
guineas. H. Le Jeune—Una, 37 guiness. Bax- 
ter—The Wreath of Flowers, 30 guineas. The two 
days’ sale amounted to 47351. 

The Society of Antiquaries have experienced » 
great loss in the resignation of Sir Henry Ellis. 
Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, has been 
elected Director in his stead. 

Herr M. M. Pontin, a veteran Swedish phy- 
sician, and friend of the celebrated chemist, Ber- 
zelius, to whose memory we may say, en passant, 
a bust long ago east in bronze in Munich is only 
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now being placed in the park of Stockholm, died 
on the 31st of January at Stockholm, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven. He was the founder 
of the Stockholm Botanical Garden, and for some 
time secretary of the Academy of Sciences. He is 
well known in Europe as a copious and graceful 
writer in the department of belles lettres. 

The magnificent monument, which is being 
erected in Prague to Field Marshal Radetaky, and 
which has already cost eighty thousand florins, is 
now near its completion, and it is expected will be 
uncovered to the public, and solemnly dedicated in 
the October of the present year. 

Pompeo Martucci, an Italian sculptor of some 
note, has just died at Milan. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Tur appearance of Miss Helen Faucit at the 
Lyceum, on Thursday, on a short engage- 
ment of six nights, filled the house in every 
quarter with an audience eager to give to this 
great actress the cordial welcome which she never 
fails to receive from a London audience. The 
play was Macbeth, selected, we presume, to give 
the general public an opportunity of witnessing the 
impersonation of Lady Macbeth, which was so 


‘ much admired at the recent festival performances. 


Our admiration of the consummate skill with which 
Miss Faucit works out her fresh and most truthful 
conception of the part was only deepened by 
seeing it again. In this, asin all Miss Faucit’s 
performances, the beauties of detail are infinite, 
and grow upon the spectator the more he becomes 
familiar with them. Everything appears to be 
spontaneous, and to grow out of the situation, and 
the perfection of art is achieved in that apparent 
absence of all art which absorbs our interest and 
kindles our sympathies with what seems no mere 
creation of the poet’s fancy, but a noble woman, in 
whose emotions and sufferings we take a part as we 
should in real life. Itis only when the curtain falls 
that we reflect how great is the genius, and how 
high the art, which has produced the highly ideal 
picture of humanity by which we have been so 
enchained. Having so lately given our own views of 
Miss Faucit’s performance of Lady Macbeth, it is 
needless to repeat them ; but this we must say, 
that nowhere in Europe can the stage produce a 
finer masterpiece of art. We will not undertake 
the invidious task of comparing Miss Faucit with 
Ristori, or any other actress of the time. We 
can only express a hope, which is very widely 
shared, that she may be induced to extend her 
performances, and to show in comedy as well as 
in tragedy, that Shakspeare’s women can only be 
portrayed in perfection by an Englishwoman, 
and that we have no occasion to look abroad for 
masterpieces of histrionic art. 

Mr. Dillon’s Macbeth was a creditable perfor- 
mance, but scarcely up to the mark of a London 
stage. It wants dignity and refinement. His 
Macbeth indicates little of that restless irritability 
of fancy, that tendency to run off into abstraction 
and reverie, which is a leading characteristic of 
the man. He shows, moreover, too much physical 
cowardice, a fault which Mr. Phelps also falls into ; 
and through the early scenes there is a timorous- 
ness in his contemplation of the murder of Duncan, 
which seems rather the result of an abject terror, 
than of that mere agitation of the nerves and cal- 
culation of possible hazards, which properly belong 
tothe part. The outline of the whole is too rugged. 
Macbeth, whatever his moral delinquencies, and 
they are of the basest, shows, at all events, a culti- 
vated and highly imaginative nature. Mr. Dillon 
makes no attempt at indicating this, but seems to 
content himself with representing a weak and 
irascible nature combined with the rough demea- 
nour of a burly soldier. The murder scene was 
the most effective part of his performance. Mr. 
Dillon has a great deal to learn in his art, and, 
above all, he should endeavour to gain more re- 
pose in his style, and to move his audience by a 
forcible conception wrought out earnestly in its 
details, than by occasional bursts of misplaced 





vehemence, and a perpetual restlessness which 
only distracts and irritates the spectator. Let 
him also revise his text. Liberties with Shak- 
speare’s language are intolerable. The other cha- 
racters were respectably supported. The choruses 
were excellent, and, if anything could make such 
an interruption to the action of the piece tolerable, 
they were certainly calculated to do so. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeley have been amusing 
Haymarket audiences with the humours of Euclid 
Facile and Fanny Pepper, in Mr. Oxenford’s farce 
of Twice Killed. Mr. Hudson has resumed on 
the same boards his imposing part of Sir Patrick 
O'Plenipo, in the Irish Ambassador, but the 
actor’s power is on the wane, the spring and 
vivacity of his earlier performances being lost, if 
it be not that indolence has overtaken him with 
over-flourishing health. Jt is to Mr. Barney 
Williams at the Adelphi that we must look for a 
more thoroughly national exhibition. His Con 
O’Corolan, in the Fairy Circle, is a capital por- 
traiture of the warm-hearted, impulsive, energetic 
Irishman. The American peculiarities of Mrs. 
Barney Williams are not less remarkable in her 
character of the Connecticut girl, in Yankee Court- 
ship, or Away Down East, a piece where she has 
full scope for her lively and versatile dramatic 
and vocal exertions. Her countryman, Mr. 
Roberts, who, it will be remembered, appeared 
at Drury Lane last year, has made another appeal 
to the British public, as Othello, at the Lyceum ; 
but whatever praise may be assigned to hi 2 as an 
intelligent interpreter of Shakspeare, he is defi- 
cient in the physical qualifications for a tolerable 
actor. Mr. Dillon’s Jago was an able piece of 
acting, being better suited for him than some of 
the parts which he has latterly undertaken. 

Ash Wednesday has become by usage the anni- 
versary of the dramatic benevolent institutions, the 
closing of the theatres suggesting the turning the 
blank night to good account. The festival of the 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency 
of Mr. Webster, who was supported by Messrs. 
Tom Taylor, Peter Cunningham, Charles Reade, 
T. P. Cooke, Mark Lemon, John Oxenford, and 
many others connected with dramatic literature. 
The subscriptions exceeded considerably those of 
last year, and a balance of 850/. is in the bank. 
The report of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, 
presented to the meeting held in the afternoon in 
the saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, also gave proof 
of prosperity. The expenditure of the past year 
left a balance of 4397. 10s. in hand, while the 
funded property of the association now amounts to 
10,1232. 16s, 6d. Mr. Buckstone was re-elected 
treasurer and director, Mr. Cullingford secretary, 
and Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., Charles Dic- 
kens, Esq., and W. C. Macready, Esq., trustees 
of the fund. 

A concert for the benefit of the family of the 
late Sir Henry Bishop is to take place at the 
Alhambra, formerly known as the Panopticon, 
in Leicester-square, on the 25th. 

The lovers of classical chamber music had a 


‘treat at Miss Arabella Goddard’s concert on Tues- 


day evening. Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, 
and Dussek’s Sonata in A flat, gave opportunity 
for the display of the accomplished pianiste’s skill, 
and the higher quality of refined taste was seen in 
the performance of Mozart’s Sonata in F major, 
accompanied by M. Sainton as violinist. 


An attempt has been made at Paris to revive 
interest in the personages and manners of the 
Middle Ages, by the production of a melodrama 
called La Moresque, at the Théatre de la Porte St. 
Martin, but it has failed. To be sure, the very 
indifferent character of the melodrama, which was 
by a M. Hugelmann, had not a little to do in pro- 
ducing the result. Apropos of the Porte St. 
Martin, we notice that the run of the translation, 
or rather adaptation, of Ainsworth’s Jack Shep- 
pard has at last ceased, after extending to some 
two hundred nights at that house. Itis very rare, 
indeed, for any piece in Paris to obtain two hundred 








representations, and this is, we believe, the very 
first time that a play, which was English in per- 
sonages, incidents, and scene, ever attained any- 
thing approaching such extraordinary success. 
The French adaptation of Jack Sheppard was not 
so well executed as it might have been ;—the songs, 
in particular, which are a great feature in the 
original, were omitted. The title of the adapta- 
tion was changed to Knights of the Fog, which 
was, we understand, selected because one of the 
principal scenes took place in the midst of a thick 
London fog—the fog being rather cleverly imitated 
by a curtain. By the literary treaty now existing 
between England and France, we suppose that 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has received, or is entitled 
to receive, a portion of the very large droits 
@ auteur which the Parisian adapters have netted. 
If so, this will®ssuredly be the first case on record 
in which an English dramatist has obtained remu- 
neration for a play of his transformed into French, 
and performed at Paris, but may it not be the 
last ! 


Mdlle. Augustine Brohan, the admirable actress 
of the Théatre Frangais at Paris, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Dramatic Declamation at the 
Conservatoire of that city, in the room of the late 
Mdlle. Rachel. 

Mdlle. Artot, a Belgian cantatrice, has just 
débited at the Grand Opéra at Paris, with such 
success as to warrant the belief that she will be- 
come permanently popular. Her voice is a mezzo- 
soprano, sweet and pure, and it has been carefully 
cultivated. She is extremely young, and is con- 
sequently quite unversed in stage business. Yet 
the management of the Opera somewhat strangely 
made her débat in Fides of the Prophéte. 

Madame Clara Schumann has been giving a 
series of concerts to crowded rooms in Stuttgard ; 
from thence she makes an artistical tour through 
Switzerland. Herr Rubenstein has given four 
concerts in Pesth, which were well attended, and 
enthusiastically applauded. Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt gave two concerts in Prague, her first 
appearance in that town, and is gone from thence 
to Warsaw, not to St. Petersburg, as has been 
already announced : she then returns to Dresden, 
to break up her establishment, and proceeds to 
England, in which country she means finally to 
settle, 

Herr Dreyschock is on his way to Hanover, 
and means then to make a tour of the north Ger- 
man and Scandinavian towns. 

Ira Aldridge, the American coloured actor, is 
now playing at Pesth, and drawing crowded 
houses. 

We lately mentioned that an original opera, in 
three acts, had been performed for the first time in 
a provincial city in France, and we now learn that 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, is about to have pro- 
duced an original drama, in five acts, at Marseilles. 
These facts are signs of the times which are not 
without importance; they show that the French 
provinces are disposed to shake off the intellectual 
subjection in which they have so long been to 
Paris ; and they open a wide field of fame and 
profit to authors and actors. 

Herr Krebs, the second Capellmeister in Dres- 
den, has written a new opera, entitled Agnes, in 
four acts, which has been played at the Dresden 
Royal Theatre for the first time on the 17th of 
January, with great success, The critics are 
unanimous in their praise. 

Auber’s opera, La Fiancée, has been revived 
within the last few days at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. It is the seventh which he produced in 
conjunction with Scribe, and was first performed 
on the 10th January, 1829. It was not alto- 
gether so well executed as could have been desired. 

M. de Flotow’s Marta, which for some years 
has been very popular in Germany, and which has 
even obtained the somewhat rare honour of being 
represented in America, was produced on the 11th 
of this month at the Italian Theatre at Paris, 

Mario, Graziani, Zucchini, and Mesdames de Saint 
Urbin and Nantier-Didiée figured in it. Mario 
in particular was greatly admired. The opera 





contains some very charming morceauz. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AsrronomicaL.—Jan. 8th.—Rev. Baden Powell, 
V.P., in the chair. John Robinson Maclean, Esq., 
Col. Baron de Rottenburg, ©.B., Toronto, Upper 
Canada, Chas. V. Walker, Esq., and Nathaniel 
Beardmore, Esq., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. ‘1. On the Measurement of the Position- 
Angles of Double-Stars with the Divided-glass 
Double-image Micrometer,’ by the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes. ‘2. New Planet.’ A communication 
has been received from the Imperial Observatory, 
Paris, containing the announcement of the dis- 
covery of a new minor planet (the 51st of the 
group) on the 22nd of January, by M. Laurent, 
at the Observatory of Nismes. ‘3. Notice of an 
Improvement in the Double-Image Position Micro- 
meter,’ by William Simms, Jun., Esq. ‘4. On a 
New Artificial Horizon.’ (Extract of a Letter 
from Professor C, Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, to Professor Baden Powell.) 
After adverting to the use of the spirit-level for 
adjustment of astronomical instruments on land, 
Professor C. P. Smyth observes: — “On shore 
nothing can be more convenient than this use of 
the level ; but its adaptation to sea service is not 
easy. For, first, on account of the constant 
movement of the vessel, — never for the one- 
thousandth of a second stationary—we canrot first 
adjust the level and then look at the star, but must 
see both the star and the level simultaneously in 
the field of the telescope. Let us accomplish this 
before going into further and residual difficulties. 
The sextant or angular measurer at sea is made to 
allow of two objects being seen at once, the star, 
and the referring point at a great or infinite dis- 
tance, usually the horizon of the sea, but in the 
present case the level-bubble is to take place of 
the horizon. We must therefore, 1st, put it at an 
infinite distance by means of a collimator ; 2nd, 
have it to be looked atin a horizontal direction, 
and 3rd, have the bubble something very notable. 
Here a level is illuminated by artificial light 
thrown through it from below ; above isa diagonal 
mirror, and in front a lens in whose solar focus the 
bubble is. An eye therefore in front sees the 
bubble in the horizontal direction, at an infinite 
distance, and very visibly, because where the 
fluid curls up to form the edge of the bubble, it 
scatters the upward light so completely that none 
reaches the eye, and the bubble looksas if it had a 
painted black margin. If we place the eye partly 
in front of the collimator, and partly off, we may 
of course see both the level-bubble and something 
else ; and in sextant observations may, by moving 
the proper mirror, see a star and the level-bubble 
n the field together. To make a practical use of 
the level so arranged, we may either have it 
attached to the frame of the sextant, or have it on 
a stand in front of the sextant. But in either case 
the bubble must be brought to its own fiducial 
mark at the instant of any observation. Herein is 
the first of our practical difficulties ; for if the level 
be on a stand, and that on the ship’s deck, the 
bubble is rolling from end to end of the tube with 
every roll of the ship; and if the apparatus be 
fastened to the sextant and held by hand, no man 
has power or tact to hold it level. Some natural 
principle must be brought in then to assist man’s 
nand. And such a principle is found in the level- 
bubble itself, which will always be at the summit 
of the arc. If, therefore, we can refer our ubserva- 
tions, not to the fiducial mark, but to the bubble 
itself as it moves apparently with the rolling of the 
ship, we shall be able to measure altitudes accu- 
rately at sea; and herein are the chief of my 
novelties. Ifwe make the radius of curvature of 
the level, and the solar focus of the collimator 
equal, then if the whole is tilted one degree the 
bubble viewed in the diagonal mirror runs in the 
opposite direction to the same angular extent, by 
reason of the equality of the level radius, and 
the focal length of the collimator, or radius of the 
sphere on which the optical picture is formed. 
The result of these compensations is, that tilt the 
case of the level up or down by any quantity 











within the angular extent of the level tube, you 
will always see the bubble in the same true hori- 
zontal direction .... When carrying out the 
principle in practice, if the level is of 12 feet 
radius, a collimator 12 feet long would be an in- 
convenient appendage to a sextant ; but the focus 
may then be lengthened virtually by inserting one or 
more concave lenses with a convex of much shorter 
focus. Now put everything together ; and for an 
observation, in place of the ordinary sextant, use 
my reflecting circle, the level being attached to 
the same stand. Looking into the telescope, you 
see the star in the upper mirror, which moves 
with the circle, and gives the angle moved through 
on the vernier. The lower mirror, fixed on the 
frame of the instrument, shows the bubble of the 
level, along with the star, in the telescope. The 
observer sees the bubble in the middle of the field, 
and the star in its centre. Ifthe stand be tilted 
by a small angle, the star ascends or descends in 
the field, but so also by the same angle does the 
peculiar level bubble . . - In other words, 
though the field of view, and all fiducial marks of 
the telescope and the level-tube vary and err, yet 
the level-bubble always continues to show the true 
horizontal direction ; it preserves the same angular 
distance from the star, and all that we have to do 
in making an observation (no matter whether the 
base be quite level or not—and herein is the dif- 
ference from the ordinary use of a level on land), 
is so to move the upper mirror of the circle as to 
make the star come on to the bubble, and then read 
off the verniers. Once on the bubile, the star 
will remain there as long as the support, or ship’s 
deck, does not roll through a greater angle than 
the level tube comprises, or does not roll in a 
quick, jerking manner. For these larger devia- 
tions the principle of the stability of the free re- 
volver must be applied, as elsewhere described. 
(See ‘ Ast. Soc. Notices,’ xvii. 40.) On looking 
into the collimator, all the transmitted light is 
blocked out, except the certral line. This is to 
keep the field dark and appropriate for star-obser- 
vations. The self-adjusting motions of the bubble 
then take place along the luminous lane, and 
laterally an approximate correction is shown by 
the approach of the bubble to one or the other 
side of the said lane.” The inventor also adds, 
with reference to the practical construction of the 
level :—‘‘ Some practical men would exclaim on 
hearing of a level of one foot radius, that it must 
be so sluggish as to be good for nothing ; yet it is 
less sluggish ; and the nature of sluggishness in 
levels has been much misunderstood, viz., mixed 
up with amount of motion of the bubble as de- 
pending on length of radius of the tube. Make 
treacle the fluid of levels, and they will all be 
sluggish ; long or short radii, i.¢., after a certain 
angular tilt, the bubbles will be moving slowly for 
along time before coming to their new point of 
rest. Put ether into a tube of long radius ; it 
moves quickly in the above case from want of 
sluggish nature, and moves far, by reason of the 
long radius. Put ether into a tube of very short 
radius, men say, How sluggish, because it does not 
move far, measured in the linear way. But they 
should rather ascertain which bubble comes to its 
new place of rest soonest ; and if by reason of 
short radius they cannot easily see what arc one 
bubble moves through, they can increase the 
radius optically by magnifying. Now by mere 
optical magnifying, the bubble has no mechanical 
friction added to its motion ; but if the magnify- 
ing be by increasing the radius of the level, the 
bubble has a greater mechanical task of walking 
along so much more in length of glass surface. 
Hence it may be shown that these new short- 
radius levels viewed through magnifiers, are as 
accurate, and quicker in their motions of angle, 
than the usual ones of long radii looked at with 
the naked eye. All fluids have more or less of the 
sluggishness or stickiness so greatly developed in 
treacle; alcohol has less than water ; ether the 
Germans found to have less than alcohol ; and 
chloroform I have found to have less than ether, 
while it has the great advantage (seeing that the 
end of the tube must be hermetically sealed with a 


blow-pipe flame), over both ether and alcohol, of 
not being inflammable.” He also mentions ‘iat 
practically a good range of arc is 5°, and a good 
radius, 9 feet. 5. ‘Note on the above Communica. 
tion,’ by Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., &., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. Professor 
C. P. Smyth’s new artificial horizon has been very 
briefly and generally described by him in communi- 
cations to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, to 
the Royal Astronomical Society (Notices, xvii. 37), 
and in the Descriptive Catalogue of the French, 
Exhibition, 1855, where the instrument itself was, 

seen. But no detailed account of the principle ot, 

the construction has appeared. The writer of thif 

note having requested such an account from the. 

inventor, has also obtained his consent to lay is 

before the Royal Astronomical Society, as its im- 

portance well deserves. But to render it com- 

plete, it appeared to him that a more precise eluci- 

dation of the optical principle involved was desit-. 

able; this may be most distinctly stated as fol- 
lows :—1. ‘lhe tube of the spirit level being a small. 
are of a circle of considerable radius, within the 

limits of this arc, the true horizontal line is the: 
tangent to that point of the arc at which the bubble 
appears; and in any successive positions, the 

change of inclination is measured by the angle of 
intersection of the tangents, which is the same as 

the arc of the tube traversed by the bubble, or the 
angle at the centre. 2. Taking the chord of this 
arc as the base, a plane mirror inclined at. 45° ta 
it above, gives for the reflected image of the level- 
tube a similar arc convex towards it. 3. A lens 
placed in front of the mirror, having its principal 
focal length equal to the distance of the image of 
the bubble when at the middle point of the are, 
and adjusted to receive centrically the reflected 
diverging pencil from the bubble will cause it to 
emerge in a parallel pencil, thus placing the image 
at an infinite distance, and enabling us to view it 
through a telescope. 4. In other positions of the 
bubble (since the convexity is towards the lens) it 
will not be accurately in focus ; though it will be 
approximately so if the focal length be considerable, 
so that the small difference in the length of the 
rays from the middle point, and from the two ex- 
tremities, may be neglected. 5. If the base be 
accurately horizontal, and consequently the bubble 
in the middle of the arc to which the index is ad- 
justed, the axis of the reflected pencil from its 
image passing through the centre of the lens will 
be accurately horizontal, or the image seen 
through the lens gives the true horizontal point ; 
this adjustment is supposed accurately made in 
the first instance once for all. 6. If the base (the 
lens and mirror being firmly attached to it) be 
inclined either way within the limits of the arc, 
any change in the position of the bubble measured 
on the arc of the tube will be exactly equal to the 
change measured on the arc of the reflected image. 
7. If the focal length of the lens be equal to the 
radius of the arc of the level, and if the distance 
were accurately the same from the lens to all 
points of the reflected are (as it would be if the 
image were concave towards the lens), then for any 
change of arc there would be an exactly equal 
change ofangle in the rays, and as in the middle 
position the reflected ray is exactly horizontal, se 
in every other position would the reflected rays for 
those positions respectively give the true horizontal 
point. 8. If the radius or focal length be large 
and the arc small, the conditions will be so approxt- 
mately fulfilled, that without sensible error the 
change of angle will be equal to the change of arc, 
or of inclination to the horizon, and consequently 
the reflected ray will give the true horizontal point 
without sensible error at all inclinations within the 
limits. Professor C. P. Smyth’s invention be- 
comes of peculiar value (in combination with his 
free-revolver stand), since the attainment of an 
artificial horizon on board ship has been in vain 
sought in any applications of the ordinary spirit- 
level, of liquid reflecting surfaces, by simple sus- 
pension in equilibrio, or by the rotating plane 
reflector of Troughton’s top, the failures of which 
are demonstrable on mechanical grounds. But 
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to observers on land, and especially to scientific 
travellers, from its portability and exemption from 
the disturbances incident to liquid reflectors. 
6. ‘Results of the Observations of Small Planets 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 
Dec. 4 to Dec. 31, 1857.’ 7. ‘On the relative 
Precision of Measures of Double Stars, taken Pho- 
tographically, and by Direct Vision,’ by G. P. 
Bond, Esq. 8. ‘Annular Eclipse of the Sun, 
1858, March 14-15.’ 9. ‘Observations on the 
Planet Saturn, made with the Twenty-three Foot 
Equatoreal at the Observatory of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1847-1857,’ by William Cranch Bond, A.M., 
&c., Director of the Observatory, Cambridge, U.S., 
1857. 





Erunovocican.—Feb. 10th.—Sir James Clark, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. F. Ainsworth 
reada paper ‘On the Sabeeansdwelling at the Mouth 
of the Euphrates.’ These people, now much re- 
duced in numbers by persecution and other causes, 
dwell in Basrah, Mohammerah, Suk el Shuyukh, 
Hawisa, Dizful, and other towns on the lower Eu- 
phrates and its tributaries. They call themselves 
Mandaya- Ayah, 7.e. the followers of the living God, 
and say that they are descended from Saba, son of 
Seth. They profess to regulate their lives by a 
book called the Sudra, but their religion is a mix- 
ture of Paganism, Hebraism, Christianity, and 
Islamism. They have two kinds of priests or 
sheikhs, one called Turmeda, who is the represen- 
tative of John the Baptist, the other called Gaz 
Aura, the representative of Jesus. The latter is 
baptized every Sunday by the former in the river 
Euphrates. Their book is written in Chaldee, but 
in a peculiar character. They also use the Psalms 
of David. They reverence the city of Mecca, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and still more Haran, called 
by Ibn Haukal ‘‘the city of the Sabzans.” They 
also retain a part of the ancient worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The Arabs call them Sabi, and 
they are spoken of in the Kuran as Sabiouna. 
Ben Schunah calls them Syrians, and Ibn Koura 
says their religion is the same as that of the old 
Sabeans. Major-General Chesney believed them 
to be descendants from Shebah, son of Keturah. 
The Rev. Mr. Foster supposes that they are 
Keturites, or descendants of Keturah by Jokshan. 
Mr. Ainsworth, after discussing the various appli- 
cations of the term Saban and Chaldean—more 
especially as revealed by the recent paleographic 
researches of Sir Henry Rawlinson—argued their 
descent from the north—the land of Ur—rather 
than from the south, or from a Hamitic source. 
Abu-’1-faraj and other Arabian historians say that 
they came originally from Haran. They used 
formerly to make pilgrimages to that city, on 
which occasions they would sacrifice a ram anda 
cock. These, Mr. Ainsworth argued, were not 
Manichzan, but remnants of the ancient worship of 
Nergal (2 Kings, xvii. 30), and which the Baby- 
lonian Talmud treatise sanhedrim declares to have 
been a cock. Mr. Ainsworth concluded that the 
difficulty which remains is to determine whether 
they belonged originally to the Cushite Sabzans, 
to the Sabeeans of Yemen (of the Greeks and 
Romans), to the Keturite Sabeans, to the Baby- 
lonian Sabeans or magi, or to the Sabseans (or Tsa- 
bians, according to Gesenius) of Haran, or whether 
the ancient Sabzans or Chaldeans of Ur, Haran, 
and Serug, were not the progenitors alike of the 
Sabeeans of Babylonia, Chaldea, and Arabia. The 
traditions of the Sabeans of the Euphrates are 
imbued with traces of each of these. The late 
Colonel Taylor took great interest in these poor 
people, who are very industrious in handicrafts, 
and work chiefly in iron and copper, and the cele- 


brated Wolf opened a school among them under 
his auspices. Mr. Layard was the first to find 
them at Hawisa, and Mr. Loftus, who believes 
that they are probably a relic of the old inhabi- 
tants of the country, tells us that a few families 
reside at Dizful and Shuster, where they are dread- 


fully persecuted. Major-General Sir W. F. 


Williams, with the humanity which distinguishes 
him, obtained a firman from the Shah for their 





have passed nearly a year among them at Suk el 
Shuyukh, and some valuable information may be 
expected from him concerning a race of people so 
nearly extinct, yet so calculated to claim our 
interest as ethnologists, and awaken our sympa- 
thies as philanthropists. Mr. Wright read a paper 
on ‘The Remains of Proscribed Races remaining 
in Modern Society.’ After some remarks on the 
fate of conquered peoples in the ancient and 
medizval movements of races, Mr. Wright pointed 
out examples of the continued existence, in some 
cases to modern times, of fragments of these 
peoples among the races which had superseded 
them, holding an independent and anomalous 
position. He instanced especially the Cagots of 
France and Spain, who are still scattered over the 
provinces of Lower Navarre, the Basque countries, 
Béarn, Gascony, Guienne, Lower Poitou, Brittany, 
and Maine, and (in Spain) in Upper Navarre and 
Guipuscoa. They were formerly held in such con- 
tempt and hatred by the rest of the population, 
that they were obliged to confine themselves to a 
corner of the church which other people would not 
approach, which was entered by a small door, 
known as the Cagots’ door, and contained a holy- 
water stoup set apart for them, while the conse- 
crated wafer was administered to them at the slit 
end of a long stick. Nearly all the churches in 
the provinces just mentioned have the Cagots’ doors, 
now often walled up, the holy water stoup often 
partly destroyed, &c. After describing the pecu- 
liarities and social position of the Cagots, and 
stating what is known of their history, Mr. Wright 
mooted the question whether similar fragments of 
races, similarly situated, had not formerly existed 
in England. He remarked that there appeared in 
the Anglo-Saxon race a great aptitude to take 
other races into its bosom, and forget their sepa- 
rate origin, and that this might account for the 


— 


direction of the Safah is nearly north and south. 
There is not a single fell on its surface ; but a chain of 
hills of forty miles in length run through it, nearly 
in the same direction, varying slightly to the north- 
west. Mr. Graham did not venture to cross this ‘‘vol- 
canic island,’ but he coasted it towards the south, 
and passed it on that side to the western plain, to seek. 
for the ruined cities of which he had heard. Soot 
after, his attention was attracted by a large stone, 
having an inscription upon it, in an unknown ¢ha- 
racter, which he carefully copied. He began then 
to imagine that the stones he had found had been 
set up to mark the distance from some important 
town ; that, in fact, they were milestones. While 
reflecting upon this fact, he came suddenly upon a 
ruined town, built of white stone, of a kind of 
which no specimens whatever were seen by him on 
the plain, the whole of which consisted of a dark- 
coloured lava. Four similar towns exist around 
the Safah, but in none could he find any inscrip- 
tions, though many curious and rude sculptures 
were lying about. From this place, Mr. Graham 
continued to proceed a few days’ journey further 
westward ; and in several places he found small 
areas of 300 or 400 yards in circumference, in 
which almost every stone had upon it the rude 
representation of camels, gazelles, apes, horses, 
horsemen, &c., always accompanied by inscriptions. 
Of these, about twenty were laid upon the Society’s 
table. Many of them were from a wadi called 
El-Nemarch, south-east of the Safah, where there 
were many thousand of inscribed stones. Others 
were taken from another wadi further to the east, 
called Warran. It was on this spot that a singu- 
lar relic of a red stone, or of a very compact kind 
of pottery, was found. The relic is a sort of baton, 
of about eighteen inches in length, and perfectly 
smooth. The inscriptions copied were in a very 
small proportion to the great numbers scattered 





disappearance of the usual traces of them ; but he 
thought that we might perhaps find traces where 
ethnologists would be ieast likely to seek them, in 
many peculiarities in the structure of our older 
country churches which only admit of conjectural 
explanations, not always very satisfactory. Some 
of these peculiarities appeared to have been de- 
signed for the accommodation of people who were 
admitted to the benefit of the religious service, but 
were not allowed to mix with the rest of the con- 
gregation. ; 





RoyaL Asiatic.—Feb. 6th.—Professor Wilson 
in the chair. A.S. le Messurier, Esq., was elected 
into the Society. The Secretary read a paper, 
communicated by Cyril C. Graham, Esq., which 
accompanied a number of ancient inscriptions, in 
an urdeciphered alphabet, which he had found in 
the great desert land, left blank upon our maps, 
east of the Hauran, which was known to the 
Hebrews as the Land of Bashan. Mr. Graham 
being in’ Damascus last year, had been animated 
with a desire to penetrate to the East, by the sight 


high ground about the city. 
there were to be seen many ruins of ancient cities, 


—a region similar in its features to the El-Lejah, 
in the Hauran. 





protection, The geographer Petermann is said to 


of the mountains visible in the distance from the 
Those mountains 
were known to lead to the extensive rocky region 
called El-Safah, near which:the Arabs had reported 


He set out upon the expedition 
in the month of September ; and was lucky enough 
to make an agreement with the Ghias tribe of 
Arabs in the most eastern part of the Hauran (the 
limit of European exploration in that quarter), to 
accompany him to the regions he wished to visit. 
Soon after the party had quitted the Hauran, they 
entered upon a plain covered with basaltic rocks, 
lying loose on the ground, but so closely packed, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the camels 
could pick their way. This stony tract, which 
extends from east to west, a distance of five days’ 
journey, and from north to south two days, is called 
by the Arabs El-Kharrah. Within it is the dis- 
trict called Es-Safah, a volcanic region, which he 
describes by conceiving a quantity of molten mat- 
ter confined in a vessel, stirred up by a powerful 
agent, and then allowed to cool suddenly. It resem- 


about ; but the fear of the Arabs of their enemies, 
the Anezi, who were in the neighbourhood, and 
the want of water, prevented a longer stay in the 
place. The Arabs had no traditions regarding 
these inscriptions, or the people who had executed 
them, but they agreed that all the inhabitants had 
been driven away by Tamerlane! The inscriptions 
are in a rude character, which has analogies with 
the oldest Greek and Pheenician alphabets ; and 
it is not impossible that they may have been old 
enough for a time when the two alphabets were 
nearer to the one original than we find in any other 
case. No serious attempt has yet been made to 
read them ; but should they be either in Greek or 
Hebrew, no great difficulty is apprehended in 


doing it. Some read from right to left, and others 
from left to right. They are, unfortunately, very 
short. 





Roya Instirution.—Feb. 5th.—The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Wensleydale in the chair. ‘On the Drink- 
ing Waters of the Metropolis,’ by E. Lankester, 
M.D. The object of this discourse was to point 
out the nature and extent of the contaminations of 
water used for the purposes of drinking in London 
and its neighbourhood. The speaker pointed out, 
in the first place, the uses of water in the organic 
kingdom. It forms on an average four-fifths of 
the bulk of animals and plants. By it the solid 
organizing parts of animals and plants were carried 
into the system, and through the agency of water 
the principal functions of animals and plants were 
carried on. The great source of water for organic 
life was the ocean, which, being carried into the 
atmosphere, was condensed, and fell on the earth in 
the form of snow, rain, and dews. Collecting on 
the earth it formed rivers and springs, from whence 
man drew his supplies for drinking purposes. All 
waters contained more or less two sets of con- 
stituents, inorganic and organic. The principal 
inorganic substances found in the drinking waters 
of London were as follows:—1. Carbonate of lime 
or chalk. This rendered the waters hard, and was 
held in solution by carbonic acid, It could be 
removed by the addition of lime, a process in- 
vented by Dr. Clark, and carried on most success- 
fully on a large scale at Plumstead. ‘This process 








bles the district El-Lejah in the Hauran. The 


not only softened the water, but carried down the 
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organic matters. This process might be applied 
with advantage to Thames water. 2. Sulphate of 
Lime. This salt is decomposed by organic matters, 
and gives off sulphuretted hydrogen. It is a fre- 
quent cause of the impurity of London waters. 
—3. Chloride of Sodiwm (common salt). It existed 
in small quantities in the Thames, but in large 
quantities in the deep and surface wells. In the 
surface wells it was the result of the débris and 
the refuse of houses.—4,. Ammonia, This was 
found ih the Thames and the surface wells of 
London. It occurred as the result of the decom- 
position of animal matter. The surface wells in 
London were described as from ten to thirty feet 
in depth, and as penetrating only the gravel lying 
above the clay, and thus receiving all the percolated 
filth of the metropolis.—5. Nitrates. Thes3 salts 
are the result of the oxidation of ammonia, and are 
found in large quantities in some surface wells.— 
The organic matters were then described. They 
are both dead and living. They are better dis- 
covered by the microscope than by chemical re- 
agents. When fresh and living they are not 
injurious, but when in a decomposing condition 
they produce disease. Numerous instances were 
quoted where water charged with organic impuri- 
ties had produced disease. Waters charged with 
organic matter had been shown by Noad and 
Medlock to act on lead, and thus to introduce this 
poison into the system. Dr. Medlock believed 
that all lead was taken up in water by the forma- 
tion of soluble nitrites of lead. It was shown, how- 
ever, that lead was dissolved in carefully melted ice 
water which contained no organic impurity, al- 
though it was not dissolved in water carefully re- 
distilled in contact with caustic potash. The living 
organisms of water were shown to be both plants 
and animals. Some plants and animals live 
amongst decomposing animal and vegetable mat- 
ters. These were shown to be present both in the 
Thames and surface well waters. The eggs of 
higher forms of animals, some of which were in- 
habitants of the human body, were present in those 
waters,—As a means of purifying Thames water 
the various methods of filtration were examined. 
It was shown that iron in contact with water, ac- 
cording to Dr. Medlock’s experiments, was a great 
purifier of water. The following conclusions were 
arrived at:—1. Uncontaminated water is necessary 
for the health of man.—2. Impure waters have 
been known to produce extensive disease.—3. The 
Thames water as now supplied is improved, but is 
still impure from the refuse of towns passing into 
it, and requires filtering, or what is better, voiling 
and filtering, before it is used.—4. The surface 
well waters of London are altogether objectionable, 
as they give evidenceof impurity in containing: Ist. 
Carbonic acid in large quantities ; 2nd. Chloride of 
sodium; 8rd. Ammonia; 4th. Nitrates; 5th. 
Living and dead organic matter.—5. Artesian or 
deep well waters are generally free from organic 
matters.—6. The chalk in the neighbourhood of 
London contains less saline matter than the deep 
wells directly under London.—7. Storing waters 
in lead cisterns is objectionable, as all natural 
waters are found occasionally to act on lead. 
British Pomorocican. — February 4th,—Mr. 
Hogg in the chair. Mr. Allport, gr. to H. Ack- 
royd, Esq., of Doddington Park, Cheshire, sent a 
collection of Pears, consisting of Glou Morceau, 
Beurré Rance, Ne Plus Meuris, Easter Beurré, 
and Passe Colmar, all fine looking fruit in excellent 
preservation ; but not remarkable for fine flavour. 
From Mr. Rivers came Easter Beurré, Bergamot 
d@Esperen, an excellent late Pear, Knight's 
Monarch, one of the few kinds which are always 
good, and in this instance particularly high- 
flavoured; Beurré Rance, not quite ripe; For- 
tunée, a long-keeping variety, with an agreeable 
acidity which many like ; Beurré Sterckmann, in 
this instance not very good, but when melting a 
favourite with most persons; and Alexander 
Bivort, generally a good variety ; Althorpe Cras- 
sane and Ne Plus Meuris came from Dr. Davis, of 
Pershore, who likewise furnished the following 


Apples — viz., Flanders Pippin, Rhode - Island 








Greening, a capital kind ; Scarlet Russet, a very 
good perfumed variety ; Comberton Pearmain, a 
late keeping kind; Lemon Pippin, Sweetwater 
Russet, and Goldfinder—the two last of little 
value. A high flavoured, handsome, large table 
Apple marked No. 1, also came from the same 
exhibitor. Mr. Patten had a seedling from the 
Eve Apple, which upon being cut proved of little 
value; Messrs. Youell contributed Webb’s 
Kitchen Russet, apparently an excellent cooking 
Apple ; and from Mr. May, of Wellington Street, 
came a handsome large yellow kitchen variety, the 
name of which was unknown. Finally, Mr. 
Chapman, of Isleworth, sent a useful Apple, 
which was stated to bea seedling. Prizes to be 
offered during the forthcoming season, and the 
kind of subjects to be rewarded were settled on 
this occasion. he PAT aa 
AnrcHxoLocicaL.—Feb. 10th. —T. J. Pettigrew, 
V.P., in the chair. Three new Associates were 
elected, and presents acknowledged from the 
Société d’Emulation d’ Abbeville, M. Boucher des 
Perthes, Joseph Mayer, Esq., Archeological 
Institute, &e. Mr. Bartlett exhibited a Roman 
horseshoe, found at Silbury in Wilts. Dr. W. 
V. Pettigrew exhibited a medieval horseshoe, 
found with Roman coins at Staunton Harold, 
Leicestershire. Mr. 8. Ward laid upon the table 
various warlike instruments, shields, &c., from 
different parts of Asia and Africa. Mr. Gunston 
exhibited an elegant short sword of the time of 
Elizabeth, the pommel, grip, cross, and guard of 
which were of blackened steel, elaborately deco- 
rated with scrolls, heads, demi-figures of satyrs, 
&e., cast, and then finished off with the chisel. 
The blade was graven on both sides with bands of 
rich bright scrolls upon a black field. ‘The steel 
sheath was also engraved with heads, dragons, 
dogs, &e. Mr. Syer Cuming made some remarks 
on decade rings, to enable the antiquary to distin- 
guish between the ancient and modern specimens. 
Mr. Cuming read a paper ‘On Aglets and Aglet- 
hole Piercers,’ illustrating it with curious specimens, 
Roman, Saxon, and medieval, down to the time 
of Elizabeth, derived from his own collection and 
those of Mr. Sadd of Cambridge, and Mr. Blakely 
of Norwich. Mr. Boyson exhibited an early 
example of caltrop, with some cross-bow bolts 
found in the ruined castle of Oberstein; and a 
spur rowel of the time of Richard IT., discovered 
at Offenbach, near Frankfort. Mr. Forman pro- 
duced a beautiful circular Saxon fibula, silver gilt 
and ornamented with precious stones, It was of 
beautiful workmanship, but the place where it was 
found unknown. Mr. Macintyre read a paper ‘On 
the Roman Camps at Ardoch,’ a discussion on 
which was adjourned over to the next meeting, 


ZooLoGicaL. —Feb. 9th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair. The Secretary read a paper 
‘On the Characters of Four Species of Bats inhabit- 
ing Europe and Asia, and the description of a new 
Vespertilio inhabiting Madagascar, by R. F. 
Tomes, Esq. After some lengthened remarks on 
the characters of the following species—viz., 
Vespertilio emarginatus, Horsf.; V. formsa, 
Hodgs. ; V. rufo-pictus, Waterh. ; and V. Pear- 
sonii, Horsf.; the paper concluded by describing 
a new species from Madagascar, which was 
characterized under the name of Vespertilio Mada- 
gascariensis. Mr. Gould exhibited to the meet- 
ing British specimens of the Motacilla flava of 
Ray, which had been shot by Mr. Thirtle of 
Lowestoft. Mr. Gould also called the attention of 
the meeting to three beautiful specimens of Stel- 
ler’s Duck, which had been brought for exhibition 
by Mr. Stevens. The Secretary read a paper, by 
M. Deshayes, ‘On new Shells from the Collections 
of Mr. Cuming and himself,’ in which were 
descriptions of seventy-five new species of the 
genus Terebra, Dr. Gray reada paper ‘On a new 
Genus of Mytilide,’ and on some distorted forms 
which occur among bivalve shells, Dr. Gray also 
read a paper containing ‘ Observatjons on the Genus 
Nerita and their Operculum,’ His study of 











mollusca had proved to him that few parts offer 
more important and better characters for separation 
of the families, genera, and species than the oper. 
culum ; and he preceeded to show how well this was 
illustrated in the family Neritide. 


ANTIQUARIES. — Feb. 11th. —Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. The Abbé Cochet ex. 
hibited a photograph of a bronze male bust found 
at Etaples, Pas de Calais. The Rev. H. T. Ella- 
combe exhibited rubbings from bench ends in 
several churches in Cornwall. Mr. Jackson How- 
ard communicated remarks on a seal of Gregory 
de Rokesley, Lord Mayor of London in 1278. A 
rubbing from the brass of Rokesley in Lullingstone 
church was exhibited. The director, Mr. Franks, 
by permission of Colonel Meyrick, exhibited and 
read some remarks on the astrolabe of Henry VIII. 
Mr, Franks also exhibited a quadrant, which had 
belonged to Edward VI., from his own collection, 
Mr. Beldam exhibited a curious and interesting 
series of examples of Latian and Pelasgic pottery, 
of which he read a description, with an account 
of the discovery of some very primitive specimens 
recently found in Italy. 





CuEemicaL.—Feb, 4th.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
President, in the chair. Messrs. F. A. Manning, 
J. P. Worsley, W. Squire, and J. F. Watson were 
elected Fellows. Dr. Hofmann described some 
experiments, in which he had been recently en- 
gaged, upon the formation of bi-atomic and tri- 
atomic ammonias. He suggested that the acetylia 
of Cloetz and Natanson was a bi-ammonia, and 
the cyanethine of Kolbe and Frankland a tri- 
ammonia. 





Crvin EnGinEERS.—Feb. 9th.—Joseph Locke, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair, The discussion 
upon Mr. Henderson’s paper, ‘On the Methods 
generally employed in Cornwall in dressing Tin 
and Copper Ores,’ was continued throughout the 
evening. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy,8 p.m. — (Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A., 
On Sculpture.) 

Royal Geographical, & p.m. — (1. Cyril C. Graham Esq., 
Explorations in the Desert of the Haurain. 2. Alfred R. 
Wallace, E-q., F.R.G.S., Account of the Arru Islands. 3. 
Capt. J. Ballemy, Extract of the Journal of the Schooner 
Eliza Scott, communicated by Charies Enderby, Esq., 
¥.R.G.S.) 

Institute of Actuaries. —(Mr. Jellicoe, On the Principles 
which should Govern Life Assurance Companies in Amalga- 
mating.) 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley, On Biology.) 

Zoological.—(1. Mr. Gould, On the Birds of Paradise col- 
lected by Mr. Wallace in the Arru Islands. 2. Mr. Eyton, 
Note on the Skeleton of Chionis. 3. Mr. Sclater, On some 
Species of Birds from South Mexico.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. F. C. Webb, On the Practical 
Ooerations connected with the Paying-Out and Repairing 
of Submarine Telegraph Cables.) 

Wednesday.—London Institution, 7 p.m. 

R. 8. Literature, 4} p.m. 

Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(George E. Street, Esq, 
F.S.A., On the Right Use of Ancient Examples.) 

British Archological, §4 p.m.—(Di ion on the Camp at 
Ardoch. Mr. Planche, On a Monument in Winchester 
Cathedral, and Remarks on a Seal of Hubert de Burgh. 
Mr. al Cuming, On the History of Mirrors, with Illustra- 
tions. 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Stones, On the Resources 
of New Zealand.) 

Geological.—(1. Signor G. G. Gemmellaro, On the gradual 
Elevation ofa Part of the Coast of Sicily, communicated 
by Sir C. Lyell, F.G.8. 2. K. Macnab, Esq., On the oe- 
currence of Sea-Shells in a Peat Moss at Abernethy. 3. 
T. F. Jamieson, Esq., On some Striated Stones and Sea- 
Shells at Hig Levels in Scotland. 4. R, Mason, Esq., On 
Changes of Level in the Country near Tenby.) 

Thursday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(S8. A. Hart, Esq., R.A., On 
Painting.) 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall, On Heat.) 

Royal.—(Prof. W. ‘fhomson, Researches on the Interior 
Melting of Ice. Capt. Moorsom, On the Practical Use of 
the Anerojd Barometer us an Orometer. Dr. Hofmann, 
Notes of Researches on the Poly-Ammonium Bases.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8§ p.m — (Prof. Kaden Powell, On 
Rotatory Stability and its Applications, illustrated by the 
Apparatus of Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. — (Professor Bloxam, On the 
Chemistry of the Elements which Circulate in Nature.) 











To CorresponpEnts.—H.O., C.C., K.N.N., T.—reccived. 
A correspondent wishes to know by whom an historical ac- 
count of the Geraldines is published. It is published by 
Messrs, Hodges and Smith, of Grafton-street, Dublin, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1817.) 


Published every Saturday, in time for despatch by the Morn- 
ing Mails, price 4d. ; Stamped Edition, 5d. 


Wirn the close of 1857 the Lirrrary GAZETTE 
completes the Fortieth year of its existence. To 
meet the growing demand for periodical criticism 
and literary information, arising from the vast in- 
crease of books and readers, it has been perma- 
nently enlarged, and now consists of 24 pages. 
This increase of matter required a proportional 
addition to the number of writers. The services of 
several new contributors have accordingly been 
secured; and it is hoped that the Lrrerary 
GazettE will now enable its readers to form a 
general estimate of the progress of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and to pass a correct judgment 
on the merits of the hosts of new publications 
which the press sends daily into the world. Its 
Contents are classed under the following heads :— 


1, Reviews or New Books, , ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN. 


The books of the day are noticed as promptly as 
possible consistently with a due regard to their rela- 
tive interest; and while the chief place is given to 
English publications, Foreign works of more than 
ordinary importance receive early attention. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Under this head are given lists of the books pub- 
lished in the course of the week, and short notices of 
such as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to require a more elaborate review. 


ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are many questions connected with Litera- 
ture, Education, Social Science, Art, &c., which are of 
considerable interest, aud yet cannot always be noticed 
inareview. To the discussion of these is devoted a 
place under this head. Here also are inserted Original 
Poetry, Correspondence, and Obituary Memoirs, 


Gossir OF THE WEEK. 

In this section are gathered up the fragments of 
intelligence which are current in literary and scien- 
tific circles. The Foreign Gossip is supplied by cor- 
respondents resident in various parts of the Continent, 


Fine Arts. 


To the Fine Arts is assigned a prominent place 
Painting, Sculpture, and works of Art generally are 
critically described ; and books on art and such pub- 
lications as derive their chief attraction from their 
artistic illustration are reviewed, 


Music AND THE DRAMA, 

Critiques of the Operas, Concerts &c., and of new. 
Plays in London and Paris. 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Reports of the proceedings of the Learned Societies, 
together with abstracts of their principal papers, are 
communicated by the respective Secretaries, and a List 
of the Meetings, and summary of the papers to be 
read during the ensuing week. 


*,* Persons desirous of commencing their sub- 
scription to the LirTERARY GAZETTE with the New 
Year, are recommended to order the Journal of 
their Bookseller or Newsman. The Literary 
GazeTtTx may be taken either in Weekly Numbers, 
or in Monthly Parts with the Magazines. 


Subscription per Annum. 
Stamped Edition... ... 1. «. .. «. £1 1 8 
Dnstamped .,. 0 ws 017 4 


EstasiisHep 1857. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
AND 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. 

Annual Income from Premiums (exclusive of Interest on Invest- 
ments) upwards of £84,000. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


~Wirsovr ‘Prorirs._ 


Half Whole 
Premium) Premium) 

to jistSeven| Rem. 
of Life. 


£s. d. 
236 
218 4 
450 
613 4 


i “Wirn Prorits. 
Half- 

| Yearly 
P 


; Annual 
| >re 














AN DREW FRANCIS, eenneate. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Secure THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S Entry, Proposats 
must se Lopcep at THE Heap OFFICE. OR AT ANY OF THE 
SociztTy’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist Mancu. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Tue WHoLe Prorits DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION Sterling. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY- 
SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and THREE-QUARTERS, 


The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at lst March, 159. 
Heap Orrice: 

26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE— 

6a, James’s Street, WEsTBouRNE Terrace, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Rolicitor, Agent. 


NION ASSURANCES SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. ) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
Directors, 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
James Rentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 
Nicholas Cuarrington, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Thos. Lewis, Esq, Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
‘Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. W. Foster White, Esq 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
John Morley, Esq. Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
FIRE. 
Common Insurance....... | yr per cent. pean the sum 





Hazardous ditto ” amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto .. a ed. os £300. 
Farming Stock, 3s. and 4s, per Cent. allowing a Steam 
Threshing Machine. 
LIFE. 
Annual Premium for Assuring £100 at the following ages:— 
- 2 5 8)Premiums for Interme- 
21610] diate Ages may be ob- 
tained from the Secre- 
tary. or any of the 
Agents. 


BONUS.—The last Septennial Ronus added to the sum Insured 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied from £45 to £60 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the 
previous Seven years. 

By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per cent. 
of the office profits are now appropriated to the benefit of the 
Assured, thus affording them nearly all the advantages of a 
Mutual Assurance Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created 
under an Act of Parliament of 55th George III.. with accumula- 
tions, form an ample protection to the Assured, and guard them 
against the liability incurred by Members of Mutual Societies. 

Loans granted on Policies to the extent of their value, when 
such value is not under £50. 

The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 





Lovann Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


eenetidiiisi WM, B, LEWIS, Secretary, 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstiTuTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
501. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on ‘the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 21. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001, to 1638/. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the Kingdom. 


BONUS. TABLE, 


aikey the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 


Date of 


Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. 


Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 





£ s. me 
523 16 1638 1 
1486 8 
1334 14 
1274 0 
1213 8 
1145 13 
1085 15 
1015 9 


ecoocoocooooca 
cooscococ™ 





And for intermediate years in ‘proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at 1s. Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s, 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and Wholesale by 8, 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer and 
Co. Clerkenwell, London, B.C. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep tn THE Royat Launpry, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having 

been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 

who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that *‘ The 

finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” 
Pints 2s. 6d,, Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, has now, 


in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
viriety, secured the confidence and almost universal preference of 
the mst eminent Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and 
effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFU- 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASYZ. RAPID CURATIVE 
EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 














OPINION OF THE LAT 
JONATHAN PEREIRA, M. D.F. R.S.E.,F.L.S. 


Professor at the University of Loudon, Author of ‘* The. Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, &e. &e. 

“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investi- 
gatiors into the properties of this Oil should himself be the pur- 
veyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be 
better, and few so well, acquainted with the phys cal and chemical 
properties of this medicine as yourself, wuom I REGARD AS THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY ON THE suBsECT. The Oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am 
SATISFIED !THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, NO FINER OIL CAN BE 
PROCURED.” 


Sold onty in Impertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48.94.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, 8ST RAND. LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
With these marvellous remedies at hand none need de- 
spair of being cured. They act in unison onthe absorbert system, 
giving energy, tone, and vigour to all the functions of life. Their 
surprising sale in every part of the civilized world, is the most 
convincing proof of their efficacy in curing bad legs, old wounds, 
scrofula, and diseases of the skin. Thousands of persons who 
suffered from these dreadful maladies have been cured by their 
use, after every other remedy had failed. There is no case, however 
or long ding, but may be cured ; therefore the afflicted 
should ty ail Boek try them. 

Sold i. Medicine Vendors throughout the World, and at 

protean Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NEW WORKS... 





In One Volume, 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE, 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 
OR, SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
BY C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L.and E., F.R,A.S. 


Her Majesty’s Astroncmer for Scotland, 
[Now Ready. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BIRDS’ EGGS; 


A FAMILIAR AND TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the REV. R, LAISHLEY. 


With 20 Coloured Plates. [Wow Ready. 


Monthly Numbers, price 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


OR, HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions uniform with the ‘* Phycologia 
_ Britannica,” 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A. 
(No. I. on March 1st, 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, in a neat 





pact volume, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 
FLORA. 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, 
or Naturalized in, the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS, 


BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S, 
[In the Press, 





Demy 4to, price £2 2s. 


THE GENERA OF BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA ; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Lepidoptera contained in 198 Plates of 
Curtis’s ‘‘ British Entomology.” 


With 35 Coloured Plates, [Nearly ready, 


Price £1 11s, 6d. coloured; £1 1s, plain, 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS. 


In Parts, with 20 Plates, 


Parts I. to V. published. 
[Part VI. in the press, 





Demy 4to, price £2 2s, 


THE GENERA OF BRITISH 
COLEOPTERA ; 


Comprising Figures of the Species of Coleoptera contained in 256 Plates of 
Curtis's ‘ British Entomology.” 


With 29 Coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 


In a handsome 4to volume, containing Twenty-four sheets of Letter-press and Thirty 
Plates, mostly coloured, price £3 3s. Price to Subscribers, £2 12s, 6d. 


HORA FERALES; 


OR, STUDIES IN THE ARCHZOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS. 


BY JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
Hon, Member of the Royal Academies of Berlin, Gittingen, and Munich. 
[In the press. 





Demy 4to, price £3 3s, 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 


Drawn trom Professor Harvey's “ Phycologia Britannica.” 


With 80 Coloured Plates, [Nearly ready, 





Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGY. 


By the Rev, CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


[Nearly Ready. 





LOVELL REEVE 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood. in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, ‘No. 4, ¢ 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarunpar, February bo, 1858, 





handos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
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